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To his Grace the 
DUKE of ORMOND, 


CHANCELLOR 


OF THE 


Univerſity of Oxford. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 

? I'S not that I af 
fect the Patronage 
of great Perſons, that 
this Philoſophical picce of 
Devotion is now com- 
mended to Yours, but be- 
;. cauſe I thought none 
A 2 ſo 
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T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ſo fit as your Grace to 
Patronize a performance 
that ſo well agrees both 
to the Charatter of your 
Pe ſon, and to the Stats- 
on whereby you mn 


related to Us. 


Reaſon and Religion, 


which make every Page 
in this Volume, as they 
are the two greateſt Per. | 
fections of Human Na. ? 
ture, fo do they both 
conſpire in your Graces} 
Perſon, and that to ſuch 
a degree as would too | 
much | 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


_ much employ our won- 
der, were they not both 


1 Mo Hereditary to your 


Noble Blood, as to ſeem 
- Frather entailed upon you 
\ Eby deſcent, than to be of 


your own acquiring. 


But,beiides your own 
Perſonal Eminency in 
theſe two Noble Qua- 
lifcations of Mind, your 
IGrace has already under- 


3 taken to be their Patron 
and Protector. Reaſon 


fYJand Religion may very 


' | fitly be inſcribed as a 
of A3 Motto 


The Epiſtle Deaicatory, 


Motto upon the Gates 
of our Univerſity ; and 
every one of our Col 
leges is a School of Pre- 
ty, as well as of Philoſo- 
phy. The accomplith- 
ment of our Intellectu- 
als and Morals, is the | 
peculiar deſignation of 
this Place, and our pro- | 
per and almoſt only 
buſineſs in it. And in ? 
purſuance of t!':- ond, | 
your Grace hs 2 | 
lately pleaſed to g 

the honour, and y« 
ſelf the trouble of being 


Our 
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our Chancelloy. T could 
not therefore but pre- 
ſume, that a Perſon by 
diſpoſition of Mind fo 
much a lover, and by 
place fo much concern- 
{<d, to be a Protettor 
.{ of Learmng and Prety, 

would be caſily inclined 
| to countenance a PCr- 
| formance, whoſe direct 
! aim is thc promotion of 
* both. And now that 
your Grace may Ireccive 
2s much B=nche irom 
the peruſal of theſe 1e- 
ditations, as they will re- 
A 4 Ccive 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ccive honour and repu- 
tation from your Graces 
Favour and Prote&tion,is 
all that is further deſired 


By your Graces 


moſt humble 
and devoted Servant, 


J. Norris. | 


To the 


IE ADER. 


Here having bcen ſeve- 
ral Excellent things of a. 
Devotional Nature Written for 

the Uſe and Benefit of Ordina- 

* © ry and Vnlearned Perſons, but 
$ little or nothing for the pious 
| cntcrtainment of more refined 
I and elevated Underſtandings, 
{1 thought I could not em- 
| ploy my Pen to better pur- 
| poſe than in writing fome- 
# thing of the like Kind for the 
7 uſe of the Learned Reader, 
2 who, perhaps needs as much 
2 to be aſſiſted in his Dewotron 
q as the more Jenorant; and 
| whoſe 


To the Reader: 


whoſe Heart may want as 


much to be Inflamed, as the 


others Head does to be In- 
firucted. q 

It muſt be acknowledged 1 
therefore that I now write | 
only to thoſe of the Learned | 
Order, and notto all of them 
ncither , but only to thoſe 


who arc not ſpoil'd by their 3 


Learning, and whoſe under- | 
ſtandings are not Crampd by | 
the cleaving Prejudices ofSche- 
laftick. Education, To thoſe 
who have a genius for the 
the Contemplative Way, who 
have Patience cnough to per- 

ſuc a long train of thoughts, 4- * 
cuteneſs cnough to diſcerntheir 
Order and Dependence, and 
( which 1s worth all ) Indiffe- 


rency 


To the Reader: 


rency enough to uſe and allow 
Liberty of Thinking, and not 


Z to ſtartle,and be atfrighten'd 


at a New Notion. 
By theſe few hints the 
Reader may eafhly perceive 


J both hat kind of Compoſti- 


J ons theſe are, and how I 


would have him come Pre- 


| pared and Qualifid to the 
8 Reading of them. What 


3 turther concerns him to 
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known reference to the Sub- 
j:<t and Deſign of the Book, 
he may learn from the [rtro- 


duftion. 


F. N. 
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The Introduttion. 


[. 
HERE being nothing of grea- 


ter conſequence, to the high- 
eſt Intereſt of Man, than the know- 
ledge of God and Himſelf, I thought 
I could not better employ my Solt- 
tude, either for my Own or for the 
World's advantage, than in exerci- 
ſing my ſevereſt Contemplations up- 
on theſe two great and important 
Subjets, the Nature of God, and 
the Nature of Man. 
II. 

It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that 
there is nothing whereof we have 
or can have 1o little knowledge, as 
of theſe two things; and 'tis much 
to be lamented that there ſhould 
lie our greateſt 7zorance, where we 
S are molt concern'd to {zeow. But 
{ thus it is: 7That of our ſelves, which 
we are beſt acquainted with, is 

B leaſt 
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leaſt of all our ſelves: and the un- 
known part of this little World is 
much greater than the known. We 
know bur little of our Bodies, but 
infinitely leſs of our Souls. God 
has not given us any /dea of the 
latter, and Whatever we can bor- 
row from our Sexſes will never be 
able to ſupply that defeat. For 
there is a greater diſtance and dif- 
proportion between an Immaterial 
ſubſtance and a Sefible , than be- 
tween one ſenſible and another. But 


now the underſtanding the nature | 


of one ſenſible will not ſuffice to 


make us underſtand the nature of a- 1 


nother.For a Man born Blind will ne- 


ver from his underſtanding of Sounds *' 


come to underſtand Colours, Much 
leſs therefore will our underſtand- 
ing of Sey/ible things help us to un- 


III. 


And if not of Immaterial ſub- ' 


ſtances in gexeral, much leſs will it 
ſerve us to underſtand the Effence 
of the great God, which infinitely 

tranſcends 


derſtand the nature of [mmaterial 4 


ſubſtances. 


(3) 


tranſcends all other Immaterial ſub- 
ſtances. The Idea of God is leaſt 
capable of all Spiritual Beings, to 
be form'd out of fer/ftble phantaſms. 
For I conſider that by how much 
the more our Mind is raiſed to the 
Contemplation of Spiritual things, 
by fo much the more we always ab« 
ſtrat from ſenfbles. But row the 
higheſt and laſt term of Contempla- 


[ tion is, the Divine Eſſence. Whence 
. it follows neceſſarily, that the Mind 
t which ſees the Divine Eſſence, muſt 
D be totally and thoroughly abſolv'd 
2» & from all commerce with the Cor- 
- # poreal Senſes, either by Death, or 
-  Y ſome extatical and rapturous Abſtra- 
's Þ' ion. So true is that which God 
h Þ faid to Moſes, Thou can'ft not ſee my 
|- 2 face, for there ſhall no man ſee me, and 
1- 2 live, Exod. 33. 20. 
al % IV. 

* So far therefore are we from de- 

3 riving any Idea of God from our 
b- 3 Senſes, that they are our greateſt 
it FJ Impediment in Divine Contempla- 
ce Ftions. So great, that we cannot 
ly Jany other way clearly apprehend the 
ds B 2 Eſſence 
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{ Eſſence of God while we are lodg'd 
| in the Priſon of our Senſes. God 
cannot give us a diſtin view. of 
| himſelf while we hold any com- 
if merce'with our Senſes. For he that 
| knows exaatly what proportion our 
preſent condition bears to his own 
Divine Glorics, has told us, That 
no Man ſhall ſee hin, and Jive. We 
muſt therefore for ever deſpair of 
conceiving the Divine Eflence clear- 
ly and diſtinitly, not only from our 
Senſes, but even with them, 
V. 

Not that there is any darkneſs or 
obſcurity in God. No, God is the 
moſt knowable Obje&t in himſelf. * 


For he.is_the Firſt Being, and there- 
fore the Pxſt Truth, and there- 
fore the Firſt TTareligible, and conſe- Þ} ; 


quently the moft” Intel/igible. One 
Tim. 6. Apoſtle ſays that he dwells in light ; 
I6. and another, that he  /zght, and 
' that rhere is no darkneſs at all in him. 
God therefore confider'd in his own 
Nature is as well the molt 7ute/ligi-1 
ble, as the moſt Inte//igent Being in 
the World. 
VI. The 
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The difficulty thereſore ariſes 


not from the obſcurity of the Objef, 
; but from the di/proportion of the Fa» 
LY calty. For our Underſtandings ſtand 
 & affected to the moſt manifeſt Objects, 
1 FF as the Eye of a Bat to the light of 
CF the Sun, as the Philoſopher obſerves 
© ÞÞ in »his Met aphyſics. God dwells in 
f light, as the Apoſtle fays, but then Tim. 6. 
'" | tis ſuch as no Man can approach '* 
 F unto; es 4 dreary he inhabits 
unapproachable light.or a Light which 
cannot be come at, not tor its 4- 
Or I farce ( for he is not far from every 
he & one of us) but for its brightneſs. _ 7. 
elt. F The very Angels are forc'd to veil ** 
Ic* J their faces when they ſee it, but for 
TC" F Mortals, they cannot fo much as 
e- F come nigh it, The ſhort is, God is 
ne} 290 Tntelligible to be here clearly un- 
ht; & derſtood by an Imbedyd underſtand- 
and ing; and too great a Light hinders 
WMS vidon, as much as Darknels. 
WW VII. 
IS But tho' we cannot here have a 
Z clear and diſtin knowledge either 
The of God or our Selves, yet we may 
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know ſo much of both as may ſerve 
the ends of Pzety and Devotion. We | 

may by attending to that general | 

Idea of God, which is by himfelf 3 
imprinted on our Minds, learn to Z 
unfold many of the Perfe&tions of 2 
his Glorious and Inviſible Eſſence; ! 

and tho' we cannot ſee his face and 
live, yet his back-parts ( we know ) | 
were once ſeen by a Mortal capaci- 
ty, and ſo may be again. And for 
our ſelves, tho' God has not given 
us any 1dea of our own Souls, yet 
the powers and aperations, the con- | 
dition, circumſtances, and accidents | 
of our Nature, are things that may | 
fall within the Sphere of Human j} 


conſideration. And from both theſe F 
we may derive Meaſures for our due Þ . 


behaviour towards the Great God. ® 
And this is the deſign of the pre- 
ſent Contemplations, wiz. to con- 


ſider ſo much of the nature of ? 


God, and the nature of Man, as ! 
may afford ſufficient Grounds and | 
Meaſures for true Piety and Devo- | 
tion, 


VIIL. By 


(7) 
F | VIIL 
By Devotion here I do not meerly 


| underſtand that ſpecial diſpoſition or 
f $ ad of the Soul, whereby we warm- 
» Þ ly andpaſſionately addreſs our ſelves 
f Z to God in Prayer ( which is what is 
; &F commonly meant by Devotion ) but 
d & Tuſe the word in a greater Latitude, 
) & fo as to comprehend under it, Faith, 
i- & Zope, Love, Fear, Truſt, Humility, 
w 8 Submiſton, Honour, Reverence, Adora- 
n & 7:01, Thankſezving, in a word, all that 
et & Duty which we owe to God. Nor 


by this acceptation do I ſtretch the 


— 
' 


ts & word beyond what either from its 
ay © rife it may, or by frequent uſe a- 
an I mong the Learned it does fignifie. 
ſe F Devotion is a devovendo, from devo- 
ue X ting, or giving up ones ſelf wholly 
2d. & to the Service of another. And ac- 
re- & cordingly thoſe among the Feathers 
>2n- & who deliver'd and conſign'd them- 
of Þ ſelves up to Death, for the ſafety of 
' as Ftheir Country, were call'd Devotz. 
znd F And fo in like manner for a Man to 
vo- Y give up himſelf wholly and intirely 


Jto the Service of God, and actually 
gto demean himſelf towards him in 
B 4 the 
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the condudt of his life, as becomes 
a Creature towards his Creator, is 
Devotion, FAnd in this Latitude the 
word is uſed by Aquinas, who de- 
fines Devotion to be, 4 will readily 
to give up ones ſelf to all thoſe things | 
which belong to the Service of God, | 
IX ; 


This is what I here underſtand 
by Devotion, and of which I intend 
in the following Contemplations to 
aſſign the Grounds and Meaſures 
from the Nature of God, and the Na- 
tare of Man. But before I proceed $ 
to inforce and direct Devotion from * 
theſe two particular Subjects of | 
Contemplation, I think it not im- 
proper to conſider a little by way $ 
of preparation, how much Contem- 7 
plation or Meditation in general 
contributes to the advantage of De- , . 
votion. # 

. 6 

They that make /gnorance the $ 
Mother of Devotion, cannot ſuppoſes 
Contemplation any great friend to} 
it. For the more a Man Contem-3 
plates, the more he will know, and 
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the wiſer he grows, the leſs apt ups 
on their ſuppoſition he will be for 
e BM Devotion. But I would ask the Men 
of this fancy this one Queſtion. Is 
3 Devotion a Rational thing, or is it 
not? It not, Why then do they re- 
2 commend Ignorance or any thing 
elſe in order to it. For it may as 
well, nay better, be let alone. But 
it it be a Rational thing, then they 
muſt either fay, that the more a Man 
conſiders, the leſs he will diſcover 
the Reaſons of it; or that the more 
he diſcovers the Reaſons of it, the 
leſs he will be perſuaded to the 
practice of it, Both which propo- 
ſitions are abſurd and ridiculous 
$ cnough to be /aygh at, but too ri 
mn- 3 diculous to be ſerzouſly refuted. 
al X 1. 
Je- 3 © But to ſhew how much Contem- 
# plation ſerves to the advantage of 
# Devotion, we need only conſider, 
heZ that Devotion is an a of the Will, 
ole that the Object of the Will is good 
toY apparent, or good - underſtood, and 
m-Y conlequently that every act of the 
nd Wil is influenc'd and regulated by 
the Cos 
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confideration. Devotion therefore is 


as much influenc'd by conſideration * 
as any other a& of the Will is: # 
— And therefore I cannot but adrfiire Y 
at the Diſpoſers of the Angelical # 
Hierarchies, for making the Sera- 3 
phim excel in Love and Devotion, | 
and the Cherubim in Knowledge. As |} 
if Knowledge were not the beſt pre- 3 


parative for Devotion. 
P XII. 
I deny not but that Knowledge and 


Devotion often go aſſunder, and the * 


Wiſeſt are not always the Devouteſt. 


But then this is not owing to the 2 
natural and dire& influenceof Know» | 


ledge, but comes to paſs only occa- 


fionally and accidentally, by reaſon * 


of ſome other impediment : ſup 
poſe Pride, Luſt, Covetonſneſs, or 
ſome ſuch indiſpoſition of Mind, 
which is of more force and preva- 
lency to Jett our Devotion , than 
Knowledge is to further it. And 
then no wonder that the heavier 
Scale weighs down. But ſtill Know- 
ledge has a natural aptneſs to excite 
Devotion, and will infallibly do - 


—_—_ 
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if not hinder'd by ſome other cauſe, 
So that we may take this for a ne- 
2 ver-failing Rule, That all other 
2 things being equal, the more know- 
& ing and conſidering, ſtill the more 
XX Devout. And in this ſenſe alſo that 


IT was muſing the fire Kindled. _ 


The Great God ſo inlighten my 
Mind, and ſo govern my Pen, that by 
theſe my Meditations I may illuftrate 
his ineffable Excellence, and kindle 
holy flames of Devotion, both in my 
Self, and in my Reader. To him 
therefore I Pray in the words of 
, $# Moſes, I beſeech thee, ſhew me thy 

= glory, Amen. 


1 
- © 
2 


J of the Pſalmilt will be verifi'd, while par, 
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Contemplation I. 
Of the general Idea of God. 


I. 

OD never at any time diſco- 

FT verd ſo much of himſelf in 
ſo few words, as when he faid to 
Moſes, enquiring by what Name he 
ſhould ſtile him, to make him known 
to the Children of 7ſrael, Thus ſhalt 
thou ſay wnto the children of Iſra- 
el, I AM hath ſent me unto you, 


but, / am that am, or, Tam he that 
am. And fo the Seventy read it, 
"Eo 61441 6 ov, I am he that 15. 

TI. 

This is the Sacred and Incommu- 
nicable Name of the Great God, 
that which contains in it ==» 73 ajgo- 
wa + mild, all the Fulneſs of the 
Godhead, all the Treaſures of the Di- 

vinity. 
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vinity. By this Name he is diſtin- 
guiſh'd not only from falſe Gods, but 
from all other Beings whatſoever. 
I am he that am, ſays God, imply- 
| ing that he 1s after ſome very Emi- 
nent and Peculiar Manner, and that 
nothing elſe beſides him zraly is. 
\This theretore denotes the great E- 
minence and Peculiarity both of the 
Eſſence and of the Exiſtence of God. 
Here thercfore I ſhall take my 
ground, and ſhall hence deduce and 
unfold, 1. The general Idea or No- 
tion of God. 2/y. Some of thoſe 
chief Excellencies and Perſcions of 
his which may have a more ſtrong 
and immediate Influence upon our 
Fiety and Devotion. 

ITT. 

In the preſent Contemplation I 
am concetn'd for no more than only 
to fix the general Idea or Notion of 
God. Thus is of extraordinary mo- 
ment to the clearneſs and diſtin&- 
neſs of our following Contemplati- 
ons, for unteſs we take the right thred 
at firſt, the whole progreſs will be 
hothing elſe but error and confuſton. 

IV. Now 
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IV. 


Now as to the general Idea or 
firſt Conception of God , this has # 
been Univerſally underſtood to be, 7 
that he is a Being abſolutely Perfeft, * 
This I fay has been made the gene» F 
ral Notion of God in all the Meta- ! 
phyſics and Divinity that I have yet, 
ſeen. And particularly it has been ? 
imbraced by two Authors of extra- 
ordinary Speculation, Cartefius and 
Dr. More, whoſe Authority in this 
matter claims a peculiar deference, | 
becauſe they are Men that Philoſo- ! 
phize with a free and «nadditted ge- | 
nius, and write not as they read, 
but as they think. 

V. 

This Opinion, becauſe embraced 
by many , and ſome of them great 
Patrons, 1 once took for a Theorem 
of unqueſtionable Truth. But up- 
on 2 more narrow inſpe&tion, I find 
it neceſſary to diſſent from it, tho' && 
it be call'd fngularity to do fo. For fiþs 
however plauſible it may at firſt 
view appear, I think there is no 
leſs an O&jeftion than plain Demon- WC 

ſtration 
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Pfration againſt it. Which I make 
out upon theſe _— 


e, ® Firſt I conſider that the Idea of a 
Z. thing is that formal conception or 
& Finward word of the Mind, which 
a- Fexpreſſes or repreſents the Eſſence 
et, Yor Nature of a thing. Then again, 
n by the Eſſence of a thing, is meant 
a- & that which ought to be firſt conceiv'd 
id Yin a thing, and to which all other 
is Ythings are underſtood as ſuperadded. 
Ifay which ought to be firſt conceiv'd, 
becauſe in fixing the Eſſence of a 
Athing, not the arbitrary or accidew- 
tal, but the natural order of Con- 
ception is to be attended to. Whence 
it follows, that the Idea of a thing 
is that which expreſſes that which 
is firſt of a thing in order of con- 


eption. 
VII. 


This being granted, it does hence 
wvidently follow , That that which 
$ not firſt to be conceiv'd in the na- 
ure of a thing, but ſuppoſes ſome- 
hat there before it in order of 
onception, canr.ot be the Idea of 

that 
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that thing, tho' it be never ſo ne- 
ceſfrily and inſeparably joyn'd with 
it. For if it were, then ſomething 
would be the Idea of a thing, which F 
is not firſt in order of conception ; * 
which is againſt the definition of ? 
ſuch an Idea. | 
VIII. 

For, to illuſtrate this by an ex- 
ample, Who will fay that the 7dea 
of a Triangle conſifts in this, that 
any two of its ſides, taken toge- 
ther, are greater than the third re- 
maining ? This is, indeed, a nece{-| 
fary affeition of a Triangle, but it 
muſt by no means be allow'd to be 
its /dea, becauſe 'tis not what we 
firſt conceive in it, that being this, 
viz, that which is comprehended y 
three right Lines. Which being the 
firſt thing conceivd, is therefore 
the true Idea of a Triangle. 

| IX. 

Now that to ke a Being abſolute- 
ly perfect, is not the firſt - conceiva- 
ble in God, but ſuppoſes ſomething 
before it in the Divine Nature, 1s 
plain from hence, becauſe it may be 

proved 
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proved a priori, or by way of a cauſal 
dependence from ſomething in the 
ſame Divine Nature. That it may 
be thus proved I ſhall make appear 
in my ſecond Contemplation, where 
I ſhall make it my profeſt buſineſs 
aQually to prove it. At preſent I 
ſuppoſe it, and upon that ſuppoſition 
do, I think, rightly conclude, that 
to be a Being abſolutely perfet, can- 
not be properly the Idea of God. 
For the Conſequence of my Argument 
will, I ſuppoſe, be acknowledg'd by 
all, the only difficulty is concerning 
the Propoſition it ſelf : but the Proof 
of this I reſerve to the next Contem- 
plation. 


X. 

If it be in the mean time objected, 
That to be a Being Abſolutely Per- 
fe, is involv'd in the Notion of 
God ; and that 'tis an Idea that can 
belong to no other Being, and that 


te-M therefore it muſt be the Idea of God. 
va To this I anſwer, x. That a thing 
ng may be involv'd in the Notiofi of a 


thing either Formally and Explicitly, 
or elſe Yertualy and Implicitly. 
C Whate 
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Whatever is involv'd Formally and 
Explicitly in any Idea, is Efential 
to that Idea. But not what is in- 
volv'd only vertually and implicitly. 
Thus 'tis vertually and implicitly in- 3 
volv'd in the Idea of a Triangle, that | 
it has three Angles equal to two 
Right ones, and yet we dont there- 
fore make this the Idea of a Trian- 
gle, becauſe tis not there Formally 
and Explicitly, but only Yertually 
and Potentially, But now to be a 
Being Abſolutely perfect is not in- 
volv'd in the Notion of God Formal- 
ly and Explicitly, but only Vertual- 
ly and Potentially (as will appear in 
the next Contemplation )) and con- 
ſequently 'tis hence more rightly 
concluded, that the Idea of God does 
not conſiſt in this, that he is a Being 
Abſolutely Perſe. 
XI. 

To the ſecond part of the Obje- 
Aion I anſwer, that 'tis not enough 
to make a thing the Idea of a thing, 
becauſe it can belong to no other 
Being. For then to be Circumſcris 


tively in a place muſt be the Idea of 
a Bo- 


(19) 
a Body, and to be Rifible muſt be 
the Idea of a Man, for theſe are ſup- 
poſed to belong to no other Beings. 
No, the moſt that ought to be con- 
cluded hence, is, that ſuch things 
are xupiws itch ftrift properties , ſuch 
as immediately and neceſlarily flow 
from the Eſſence of the ſubje&t; not 
that they are the very Efenceit elf, 
When therefore 'ris ſaid that to be a 
Being Abſolutely pertect can belong 
to no other but God, all that may 
be hence concluded is, that 'tis an 
Eſſential, and conſequently Incommu- 
nicable Property of God to be a Being 
abſolutely perfect,but not that there- 
in the /dea of God does canſilt. 
XIT. 

If then this be not the Idea of God, 
wherein ſhall we fix it ? It muſt bein 
ſomething which we jr conceive in 
God, and which is the Baſis and 
Foundation of whatever we aſcribe 
to him, whatever we think or ſay 
of him, It muſt be in ſomething 
that in ſame meaſure:expreſies and 
repreſents his Eſſence. And where 
ſhall we look for this but in his Name, 
C 2 that 
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that great Name whereby he reveald 
himſelf to Moſes, and whereby Moſes 
was to make him known to his own 
people, who were then ignorant of 
him ? In this Name of God I ſuppoſe 

his Eſſence and Idea to be couctt. 

XIIL 

Here therefore I find my ſelf in- 
gaged in theſe two conſiderations. 
Firſt, Why the Idea of God ſhould 
be lodg'd in his Name. Secondly, 
What this Idea of God is, which is 
there lodg'd. That the Idea of God 
is lodg'd in his Name, I am induced 
to believe upon theſe grounds. Firſt, 
Becauſe I think it highly reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe in general, That when- 
ever God pives a name to any thing, 
tis ſuch as expreſſes its nature. Not 
that words fignifie naturally, but 
that God makes choice of ſuch a 
word whoſe * ſignification natural- 
ly exprefles the thing, tho' 'twas 
through Arbitrary inſtitution that it 
firſt came by ſuch a ſignification. 
In this ſenſe, I fay, 'tis highly rea- 
ſonable to believe, that God always 
names things according to their #a- 
Fares. 
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tures, For is it conſiſtent with the 
Accuracy of Infinite Wiſdom to 
miſ-call any thing ? No,as he knows 
the »amber of things, ſo is heas well 
Skilld in their natures. And there- 


fore, ſays the Pſalmiſt, He telleth Plal. 147. 


the number of the ſtars, and calleth 

them all by their names. That is, by 

ſuch /ignificant names as Expreſs 

their ſeveral Powers and Influences. 
XIV. 

Secondly, 1 conſider, That as 'tis 
highly decorous and reaſonable in 
general, that God ſhould call things 
by ſuch names as expreſs their na- 
tures; ſo there is here a particular 
reaſon why he ſhould expreſs his 
own Eſſence in this his name. For 
thus ſtood the caſe: The Children 
of 7ſrae] had been now a /ong while 


converſant among the Egyptians, 


who were the greateſt 7dolaters 
and Poelytheiſts in the World, there 
they had been uſed to variety of 
Gods, who were alſo call'd by va- 
riety of zxames. Hereupon, ſays Mo- 
ſes to God, Behold, when I come unto 
the children of {rach, and ſhall ſay un- 
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to them, the God of your fathers hath 
ſent me unto you ; and they ſhall ſay to 
me, What is his Name ? wbat ſhall T ſay 
wnto them? Implying that it was 
neceſſary (as indeed it was) that 
God ſhould notifie himſelf by fuch 
a Name, as would diſtinguiſh him 
from all the Gods of the &eathen, 
that is, by a Proper and Eſſential 
Name. Whereupon, ſays God to 
Moſes, I am that am. Thus (halt thou 
ſay unto the children of Iſrael, I am 
hath ſent me unto you. 

X V. 

It being therefore concluded, that 
the Idea of God muſt be lodgd in 
this his Name; let us now conſider 
what this Idea of God is which is 
there lodg d. And for this we muſt 
attend in the firſt place to the true 
ſenſe and fſignification of this Name 
of God, 7 am that am, or, 1 am, 
Now this can ſignifie no other, but 
Being it ſelf, or Univerſal Being, or 
Being in General, Being in the Ab- 
frat, without any reſtriftion or li- 
mitation, As 1if God had faid, You 
enquire who I am, and by what 

Name 
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Name I would be diſtinguiſh'd. Know 
then, that, / am he that am, I am 
Being it ſelf. This therefore muſt 
expreſs the Fſſence, and conſequent- 
ly this muft be the Formal Conception 
and /dea of God. 
XVI. 

But this muſt be further explain'd, 
before it be further confirm d. In or- 
der to which, I conſider, that as, in 
every particular order or kind of 
Being there is a Univerſal Nature, 
under which all ſingulars are com- 
prehended , and whereof they all 
partake : as for inſtance, there is the 
Nature or Eſſence of a Circle or 
Triangle in common, as well as this 
or that particular Circle or Trian- 
gle. So in Beings conſfider'd as Be- 
ings, there is Being xn general, U- 
niverſal Being, Being it ſelf, or the 
Efſence of Being, as well as this or 
that Being in particular. 

XVIL 

Again I conſider, that all other U- 
niverſals or Abſtract Eflences are re- 
ally diſtin&t from, and exiſt out of 
thoſe ſingulars whoſe Eſſences they 
C 4 are. 
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are. This muſt of neceſſity be allow'd, 
whatever the Peripatetics remon- 
ſtrate to the contrary. Things muſt 
exiſt in /dea before they do in Na- 
ture, otherwiſe 'twill be 1mpoſlible 
to give an intelligible account of the 
ſtability of Science, and of propofiti- 
ons of Eternal Truth. But this I 
have -already demonſtrated in my 
* Metaphyſical Eſſay, and ſhall have 


enof 2{j{- an occaſion further to diſcourſe of 


cellan, 


it when I come to treat of the Om- 
miſcience of God. Here therefore 
ſuppoſing it, I ſay, That as all other 
Univerfals or Abſtract Eſſences are 
really diſtin from, and exiſt out of 
thoſe Singulars whoſe Eſſences they 
are; ſo in like manner there is Be- 
ing it ſelf, or the Eſſence of Being, 
really diſtin, and ſeparately ex- 
ifting from all particular Beings. 
XVIII. 

And now that the Eſſence and I- 
dea of God does conſiſt in this Be- 
ing it ſelf, or this Eſſence of Being, 
will be further confirm'd from this 
Conſideration, That as all other U- 
niverſal Natures or Eflences are no- 

thing 
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thing elſe ( as I have already elſe- Mer. 
where, and ſhall hereafter again 7 
prove) but the Intellet of God, 
which as variouſly imitable, or par- 
ticipable, exhibits all the general Or- 
ders and Natures of things ; ſo this 
Being it ſelf, or this Eſſence of Be- 
ing, what can it be elſe, but the ve- 

ry Eſſence of God, containing in it 

the whole Plenitude and Poſlibility 

of Being, all that is, or can be 2? 

XIX. 

And that this is the true Idea and 
Eſſence of God, to be Being it ſelf, 
is further plain, becauſe tis the ſirſt 
conceivable in God. For the proof 
of this, That it is the firſt conceiva- 
ble in God, I might appeal to expe- 
rience. For, let any Contemplative 
Perſon try whether this be not the 
firſt thing he conceives when he 
hears the Name of God. But I de- 
monſtrate it thus. The firſt thi 
which is conceivable in God, mu 
be the firſt thing that can abſolutely 
be conceiv'd. But Being it ſelf is 
the firſt thing that can abſolutely 
be conceivd. Therefore Bang = 

c 
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ſelf is the firſt thing which is cons! 
ceivable in God. | 

X X. 

The Aſſumption, I ſuppoſe, will 
paſs uuqueſtiond with all. For 
what can we poſſibly conceive be- 
fore Being it ſelf? The Propoſition 
I prove thus. God is the fir/# ; or, 
there is nothing before God. And 
therefore the firſt thing which is 
conceivable in God, muſt be the firſt 
thing that can abſolutelybe conceiv'd. 
Otherwiſe there would be ſome- 
thing before God, which is againſt 
the ſuppoſition. The concluſion 
therefore follows, That Being it ſelf 
is the firſt thing which tis conceiva- 
ble in God ; and conſequently, that 
the true Idea God, is Being it ſelf ; 
which was the thing to be proved, 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


F then God be Being it ſelf, there 

is Infinite reaſon why we ſhould 
Love, Fear, Reverence, and Adore 
him. For what an i»larged, indeter- 
minate, tranſcendental, univerſalized 
thing 
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J thing is Being it felf! There is 


a vaſt Amplitude in the degrees of 
particular Beings, and inconceivable 
almoſt is the diſproportion between 
an intelligence of the higheſt or- 
der, and a peice of dead impove- 
riſhd matter. But what is this to 
the diſproportion between the high- 
eſt particular Being, nay all the par- 
ticular Beings that are or can be, 
and Being it ſelf > This is that which 
truely is, all other things are but 
ſhadows and phantaſms. Being it ſelf 
is its own Baſis and Foundation, the 
great contrariety to nothing, the ſted- 
dy and inmoſt ſupport and eſta- 
bliſhment of all things that have 
Being, and the fountain of all that 
can be. *Tis an Ocean without a 
Shore, a depth without a bottom. In 
ſhort, 'tis ſuch an immenſe Amplitude 
as a Man cannot duly think of 
without the profoundeſt impreſſi. 
ons of awe and reverence, humi- 
lity and felf-annihilation, love and 
wonder, fear and great joy. 


The 
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The Aſpiration. 


Thou whoſe Name is Jehovah, 

who art the very Eſſence of 
Being, who art Being it ſelf, how 
can I ever ſufficiently Love, Fear, 
Reverence and Adore thee | Thou 
art above all the Aﬀections of my 
Fleart, all the motions of my W:ll, 
yea and all the conceptions of my | 
Underſtanding. No ſooner do I be- 
gin to think of thee, but I am 
plunged beyond my depth, my 
thoughts are all ſwallow'd up and 
overwhelm'd in their firſt Approach 
to thy Eſſence, and I ſhall ſooner 
loſe my ſelf than find thee. 

O dreadful Excellexce, I tremble 
to think of thy Eflence, my ſoul 
turns her ſelf from thee, She can- 
not look forward, She pants, She 
burns, She languiſhes, is beaten back 
with the light of thy Glories, and 
returns to the familiarity of her 
own Darkseſs, not becauſe She 
chuſes it, but becauſe She is Weary. 
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O ſoveraign greatneſs, how am I 
impoveriſh'd, how am I contratted, 
how am I annibilated in thy Pre- 
ſence. Thou only art, I am not, 
Thou art all, I am nothing. But 
tis well, O my God, that I am no- 
thing, ſo thou art all ; "tis well I 
am not in my ſelf, ſo I am in thee. 

O Being it ſelf, 'tis in thee that 
I live, move , and have my being. 
Out of thee I am nothing. I have 
nothing, I can do nothing. I am 
but little and inconfiderable with 
thee, and what then ſhould I be 
without thee 2 To thee therefore I 
devote and dedicate my whole ſelf, 
for I am wholly thine. I will ever 
live to thee, ſince I muſt ever live 
in thee. And oh let my Beloved 
be ever Mine, as I am, and ever will 
be Hs. Amen. 
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Contemplation IL 


That God is a Being abſolute- 
ly Perfeft, proved from the 
Preceding general Idea of 
God. 


I. 

Rom the Eſſences of things flow 

all their Attributes and Perfe- 
ions. Having therefore in the 
preceding Contemplation fixd the 
Eſſence and Idea of God in Be- 
ing it ſelf, I ſhall now in the firſt 
place hence deduce that he is a Be- 
ing abſolutely perfect. This has 
been hitherto taken for the very 
formal conception and Idea of God, 
and accordingly has been made the 
ultimate ground and foundation to 
prove all his other Perfeftions, but 
has rather been ſuppeſed than pro- 
ved it ſelf. But now I make this 
the firſt general Attribute of God, 
t0 
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to - be a Being abſolutely Perſe : 
The proof and deduction of which 
from his Idea is the concern of the 
preſent Contemplation. 

IL. 

Let us therefore reaſſume the Idea 
of God, which if we attend to, 
we ſhall diſcern that abſolute per- 
feftion is vertually involv'd in it,and 
conſequently that God is a Being 
abſolutely Perfe&t. The Idea of 
God, as we have ſhewn, 1s Bein 
it ſelf, Now I conſider in the frſt 
place that Being it felf contains in 
it all the degrees of Being, and con- 
ſequently all poſſible Perfettion- The 
Argumentin torm runs thus. What- 
ever has all the degrees of Being 
has all Perfeftion. 

But Being it ſelf has all the de- 
grees of Being. 

Therefore Being it ſelf has all Per» 
tcftion. 

III. 
. The proof of the firſt propoſiti- 
on will depend upon this, that Per- 
ection is nothing elſe but degree of 


Being, It this be once made out , 
then 
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then it plainly follows that what- 
ever has all the degrees of Being 
has all Perfetion. Now to prove 
that Perieftion is nothing elſe but 
degree of Being, I conſider firſt 
that all Perfeftion is by Addition. 
For the more Perfe& any thing is, 
the more it has. But now all Addi- 
tion is by the Acceſſion of ſomething 
that really is. For nothing, though 
never ſo often repeated, will add no- 
thing. And therefore PerfeCtion is 
nothing elſe but a further degree 
of Being. 
I'V. 

This I confirm by conſidering 
further that every thing is perfect 
jaſt ſo far asit I, and according to 
the mode of Being, ſo is the mode 
of perfection. Thus vertue is no 
otherwiſe the pertetion of a Man 
than as he zs vertuous, nor ſtrength 
than as he i ſtrong. And fo in all 
other inſtances according as any 
thing 5, ſo is its Perfetion. And 
ſo on the contrary, all imperfeRti- 
on is want of Being , and every 
thing is juſt ſo far -imperfec as it 
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# not, ſome way or other. Now 
if every thing be ſo far perfe& or 
imperfe reſpetively as it either 5, 
or zs not , then it clearly follows 
that perfection it ſelf is nothing elſe 
but degree of Being. 

V 


Again I conſider, that 'tis impoſ. 
ſible that perfeQion ſhould be any 
thing elſe but degree of Being. For 
there is nothing in the world but 
Being. If therefore one thing be 
more perfect than another, it muſt 
be, it can be for no other reaſon 
but becauſe it has more degrees of 
Being, there not being any thing 
elſe whereby it may exceed. For 
I think the caſe is here as in Num- 
bers. Onenumber excceds another 
not by any vertue or quality of 
another kind, but only by the mul- 
tiplication of the ſame units. And 
ſo one Being exceeds, or is more 
pertet than another, not by any 
thing which is not Being, but only 
by having more wnits or degrees of 
Being. Bare, meer Being is as twere 
an «nit, the loweſt perfection ; and 
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the only way to make'it more per- 
fect is multiplication, by adding to 
it more of the fame units. And 
conſequently perfeion is nothing 
elſe but degree of Being. 

VI 


This Propoſition being ſufficient- 
ly clear'd, , that Perfection is nothing 
elſe but a Degree of Being, and con- 
ſequently the other, that whatever 
has all the degrees of Being has all 
Perteftion ; let us now conſider 
whether Being it ſelf has all the De- 
grees of Being. That it has fo, will 
thus appear : Being it ſelf is zndeter- 
minate in being, and conſequently 
has all the degrees of Being. The 

Argument reduced to Form is this: | 
Whateyer is indeterminate in being © 
has all the Degrees of Being, 


Burt Being it felf is indeterminate 3 


in being : Therefore Being it ſelf has } 
all the degrees of Being. 
VII. 

And firſt, that whatever is inde- 
terminate in being has all the degrees 
of being is certain, for the - whole” 
Power and Plenitude of Being can be 
but 
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but indeterminate of infinite, there 
is nothing beyond that, and there- 
fore that which is indetcrminate in 
being, is adequate to the whole Pow- 
er and Plenitude of Being ; and con- 
ſequently has all the Degrees of Be- 


ing. | 

| VIII. 

And now that Being it ſelf is in- 
determinate in being 15 as certain. 
For what ſhould bound it. Nothing 
can be bounded but by ſomething 
that is before it: Which I thus de- 
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| Y monſtrate. To bound or limit a 
- & thiog is to give it ſuch a definite por- 
y &Y tion of Being and no more. Now 
e Y togive ſuch a definite portion of Be- 


ing and no more, implies giving of 
Being Simply, and that is the ſame 
$ asto bea Cauſe, and every Caule 1s 
2 before the eftect, and conſequently 
8 nothing can be bounded but by 
ſomething that is before it. But 
now what is before Being it felt 2 
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:- Þ Being it ſelf is the firſt thing that can 
es WI be conceiv'd: And therefore as that 
le'W Which is Firſt in any kind, cannot 


be bounded by any thing in hat 
D 2 kind, 
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kind, ſo Being it ſelf, which is AB- 
ſelutely Firſt, cannot be bounded by 
any thing at all, becauſe 'tis before 
all things. Indeed this or that par- 
ticular Being may well be bounded, 
becauſe it partakes ſo much and no 
more of Being it ſelf, or the Eſſence 
of Being. But Being it ſelf having 
nothing before it from whence it 
might receive limits, muſt of necef- 
ſity be unlimited in being, and con- 
ſequently - have all the Degrees of 
Being. 
IX. 

And that Being it ſelf has ail the 
Degrees of Being, I further deduce 
from this Conſideration ; All Abſo- 
lute and Univerſal Natures or Ef- 
ſences, have all the Perfetion of 


their reſpective Orders and Kinds. } 
And it cannot be otherwiſe, ſince ? 
they are abftrafted from particular 
Subjects, whoſe deficiency 1n rece- | 


ving 1s the ground of all that defe&t 
and imperteftion which is in all Com 
crete Entities. Thus this or that 
particular Muſical Compoſition, or 
this or that particular Vertuous 

Man, 
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Man, are of a limited excellence, 
becauſe they partake of Harmony 
and Vertue to ſuch a certain Mea- 
ſure. But now ſuppoſe Harmony 
it ſelf, or Vertue it ſelf, ſhould exiſt 
Separately in the very Eſſence, they 
would neceſlarily have all the poſli- 
ble degrees of Harmony and Yertae. 
And accordingly 'tis as reaſonable to 
conclude that Being it ſelf has all the 
degrees of Being. Whence it fol- 
lows, that Being it ſelf has all Per- 
fetion, and conſequently that God, 
who is Being it ſelf, is Abſolutely - 
perfect. 


X. 

Now if to this it be Objedted, 
That thoſe things which only are, 
are the moſt imperfe&, and that 
thereiore Being it ſelf is moſt imper- 
tea; and that therefore if God be 
Being it ſelf, he will be ſo far from 
being Abſolutely Perfet, that he 
will be the moſt imperfect Being of 
any. I anſwer, That if thoſe things 
which only are, were therefore im- 
perie& becauſe of the imperfeion 
of Being Abſolutely, as the Objection 
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ſuppoſes, the Conſequence would 
- then be as is objected. But they are 
therefore only imperfect , becauſe 
they partake of Abſolute Being, ac- 
cording to its moſt imperfect degree, 
which is only to exiſt. They are not 
therefore imperfect as they are, but 
as they are not. As they are they 
are Perfet, for to be is to be fo far 
Perfect, and to be Abſolutely is to be 
Abſolutely Perfect. God therefore 
who Abſolutely zs, is Abſolutely 
Perfect. 
X 1. 

The ſame Concluſion T further 
demonſtrate by this Order or Rea- 
ſoning: That muſt needs be Abſo- 
lately Perie&t which has no imper- 
{-ctior : All imperfeion is want of 
Being,, and therefore that muſt needs 
have no imperteftion which is utter- 3 
ly remove from not being, and: 
that muſt needs be ntterly removed 3 
from not being which has all Be- 
ing, and that muſt needs have all 
Being, which is Being it ſelf; and 
therefore that which is Being it ſell 
muſt needs be abſolutely Feld} 
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God therefore who is Being it ſelf, 
is alſo an abſolutely Perfet Being, 
Which was the Propoſition to. be 
proved. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


F then PerfeQion be only degree 

of Being, and if God be Infinite 
in Being becauſe being it ſelf, and 
conſequently has all the degrees of 
Being , and conſequently all Per- 
ſections, it will hence follow, that 
we own and acknowledge this ab- 
ſolute Perfeqion of his by a fuita- 
ble exerciſe of all our Powers and 
Faculties. For this is but ſtri&t Ju- 
ſtice. And that therefore we cons 
template his Superlative Excellence 
with the deepeſt Awe, Reverence, 


r- Wand Admiration ; that we love and 


defire him with the full bent and 


MWpring of our Souls; that we fix and 


oncenter upon him all our Paſſions 
and Aﬀecions ; that we make him 
our end and center,the center of our 
deſires, and the end of our aQions ; 
that we deſpiſe our ſelves and the 
| D 4 whole 
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whole Creation in compariſon of 
him ; and that laſtly we ſo ſtudy to 
pleaſe this abſolutely Perfect Being, 
that we may at laſt be admitted to 
the glorious communications of his 
Infinite Perfetions. 


The Aſpiration. 


T Lord and m y God with what 
awful appre as do I con- 
template thy PerfeQtions ! how am I 
ſtruck, dazled, and confounded with 
the light of thy Glories ! Thy Be- 


ing ſtandeth like the /trong Moun- 
tains, and thy Perfeions are like 
the great deep. How can I think 
of thee without wonder and aſto- 
niſhment , and how can I think of 
any thing elſe but thee ! 

O thou Circle of Excellency, thou 
endleſs Orb of PerfeQtion, where ſhall 
I begin to /ove thee ? Thou art alte- 
gether Lovely; oh that Iwerealſo alto- 
gether Love.My God,I deſire nothing 
but to love thee, and to be loved by 
thee. Thou art all Fair, my Love,there 
is no ſpot in thee. My beloved is 
Th t Light, 
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Light, and in him is no Darkneſs at 
all ; Let him therefore kiſs me with 
the kiſſes of his mouth, for his love is 
better than wine. 

My Great God, how do I deſpiſe 
my ſelf and the whole Creation when 
I once think upon thee! Whom have 
T in Heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon Earth that I defire in compari- 
Jon of thee. Thou alone doft fo fill 
my Thoughts, ſo raviſh my AﬀeCti- 
ons, that I can contemplate nothing 
but thee, I can admire nothing but 
thee, and,I can love nothing but 
thee. Nor do think my Soul ſtrai- 
ten'd in being confined to thee, for 
thou, O my God art All. 


O my God, 7 have lookt for thee in Pal. 53. 


holineſs, that I might behold this.thy 
power and thy glory. IT can now fee 
it but in a Glaſs darkly, but thou haſt 
told us that thoſe who are pure in 
heart fhall hereafter ſee thee face to 
face. Grant therefore I may ſo /ove 
fear, and ſerve thee here, that I may 
behold thee, and enjoy thee, as thou 
art 1n thy Infinite Self, for ever here- 
alter. Amey, 

"OM Con- 
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Contemplation III. 
That therefore all the Perfefii- 


ons of particular Beings ex- 
ift in God, and that after a 
more excellent manner than 
they do in particular Beings 
themſelves. 


I. 

FF the preceeding Contemplati- 
ons it has been ſhewn, that the 
Eſſence and Idea of God conſiſts in 
Being it ſelf, and that therefore God 
is a Being abſolutely Perftet. I now 
further conſider, that from the fame | 
ground it may be concluded, that 
all the Perfeftions of particular Be- | 
ings exiſt in God, and that after a 
more excellent manner than they 
do in particular Beings themſelves. 
And firſt that all the Perfetions of 

particular Beings do exiſt in God. 
IT. This 


IT. 

This I colle& thus from the Idea 
of God. If Being it ſelf be there- 
fore abſolutely Perfe& becauſe it has 
all the degrees of Being, as has been 
proved, then by the fame propor- 
tion it plainly follows, that if Being 
it ſelf has all the degrees of Being 
that are in all particular Beings, it 
muſt have all the PerfeRion that is 
in all particular Beings. This con- 
ſequence I ſay is undeniable, becauſe 
Pertection is nothing elſe but de- 
gree of Being. And that Being it 
ſelf has all the degrees of Being 
that are in all particular Beings, 
might be ſufftciently concluded from 
this, That it has all the degrees of 
Being Simply and Abſolutely ; which 
was proved before. But I further in- 
{er it thus : 

ITT. 

Being, it ſelf is the cauſe of all 
particular Beings, for all particular 
Beings are what they are by par- 
taking of Being it ſelf: And if Be- 
ing it ſelf be the cauſe of all par- 
ticular Beings, then it muſt be _ 
tne 
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the cauſe of all the degrees of Being 
that are in particular Beings, for 
theſe can no more riſe up into act 
from themſelves, than the particu- 
lar Beings themſelves can. And it 
Being it felf be the cauſe of all the 
degrees of Being that are in partt* 
cui:ir Beings, then it muſt have in 
it 1elf all thoſe degrees; for nothing 
can communicate what it has not. 
The ſhort is, Whatever is in the ef- 
fect muſt pre-exiſt ſome way or 
other in that cauſe upon which it 
wholly depends. But now if Being 
it ſelf be the cauſe of all the de- 
grees of Being that are in particu- 
lar Beings, then particular Beings 
wholly depend upon Being it ſelf; and 
conſequently whatever Perfe&tion 


is in particular Beings, muſt exiſt | 


io Being it ſelf, which was the firſt 
propoſition to be proved. 
IV. 

The next is, That the Perfeftions 
of particular Beings do exiſt in God 
aſter a more excellent manner than 
they do in the particular Beings 
themſelyes. For the Prerogative - 
Go 
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God above his Creatures does not 
conſiſt meerly in this, That there 
are more Pertections in God than he 
ever did, or will, or can commu- 
nicate to his Creatures, but that 
he has alſo thoſe very Perfections 
which they have in a more emi- 
nent manner. 


V. 

There is indeed a great deal of 
PerfeRtion and Beauty in the World, 
enough to affe&t the Curious with 
the greateſt Pleaſure, and the Reli- 
gious with the greateſt Devotion. 
And therefore St. Au/tiz diſcourſing Serm. 
upon that place of St. Paul to the *u% 
Romans, where the Gentiles are faid 
to know God, but yet not to glo- 
rific him as God ; Whence could they 
knaw him ? ſays he, From the things 
which he has made ? For do but ask 
the Beauty of the Sea, ask the Beauty 
of the dilated and diffuſed Air, ask 
the Beauty of the Heavens, ask the 
Order of the Stars, ask the Sun cla- 
rifying th: Day with his Brightneſs, 
ask the Moon tempering the darkneſs 
of the following Night with her Splen- 


dor, 
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dor, ask the Animals which tnove in 


the Waters, on the Earth, and in the 7 
Air. The Souls which he hid, the © 
Bodies that are perſpicubus, the viſt- | 


ble things that are to be govern'd, and 
the invifible Governors ; Ask all theſe, 
they will all of them give Anſwer, 
Behold, look upon us, we are Pair. 
Their Beauty is their Confeſſion. Who 
made theſe Mutable Pairs, but the 
Immutable Fair > But he that would 


be more ſenſibly affected with the 1 


Beauty of the Univerſe, let him con- 


ſult that excellent Draught which 3. 


the Roman Orator has given of it, | 
which I take to be as fine a Deſcri- 
ption as ever was made, either by his, - 


or any other Pen. 
VI. 


And 'tis highly reaſonable, that 


there ſhould be a great deal of Beau- 


ty in the Creation, ſince the World |» 
was made by him who 1s Being it # 


felf, and confequently Beauty it ſelf, © _ 


and who muſt needs imprint his 
own likeneſs upon the things which 
he has made. For if God muſt have 
all rhe PerfeRtions which are in the 
Crea- 
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Creature, then God can communi- 
3 cate no other Perfetions to the 
2 # Creature than what he has him- 

} ſelf, (he himſelf having all) and 
conſequently the Creature muſt par- 
take of the likeneſs of God. And 
therefore it may be ſaid, That God 
made not only Man, but the whole 
World, in a larger ſenſe, after his 
own Image : and as Art imitates Na- 
ture, ſo Nature imitates God. The 
ſhort is, If God has AZ of the Crea- 
ture, then the Creature muſt have 
# ſomething of God , and therefore 
muſt in ſome degree reſemble him. 
And favs Plato in his 7imeus, miyme 
S on du Brann yivolai TLPRAT AN 
| oe aura, He would have all things 


X come as nigh himſelf as might be. And 


t 7 to the ſame effect Aquinas, Res omnes Lib. 3. 
Cdn.” Gent. 


1- 7 Create ſunt quedam imagines primt cap. 19 


d 3 Agentis; All cyaated things are cer- 
it & tain Images of the firſt Agent. 
| = wa. dt 


is But tho' Nature imitates God, 
hW yet it happens here, as in moſt 0- 
ther imitations, the Exrra comes 
far ſhort of the Original. God does 
nor 
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not only excel the Creatures in ha- 
ving degrees of Being, which ht 
will not, cannot communicate to 
them, but alſo in having their Per- 
fections in a more excellent man- 3 
ner than they have themſelves. Thus ' 
that Beauty which charms the Eyes Þ 
of the Amorous, exiſts more excel- 
lently in God than in the ſweeteſt 
Face which they admire. And that 
Harmony which diſſolves the Soul 
into Raptures and Extafies, has a 
much more perfe& Exiſtence in God 
than in the moſt agreeable Sounds 
that can poſſibly conſpire together. 
The Creature is very unlike God, } 
even where it reſembles him, and 
accordingly the Scripture ſometimes | 
makes mention of a likeneſs that is} 
between God and his Creatures, as i 
when it fays, Let us make man af-| 
ter our own likeneſs. Again at ano-Z 


ther time it utterly difowns it, as; 
when it fays, Zo whom then will ye} 
liken God, or what likeneſs will ye 


compare unto him 2 
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VIIE. 

And that things ſhould thus fall 
ſhort of God, even in that very re- 
ſpe& wherein they reſemble him, is 
no more than what Reaſon will con» 
clude neceſſary. For God being the 
very Eſſence of Being, or Being it 
ſelf, and therefore indeterminate in 
Being, and therefore alſo in Perfecti- 
on, it follows that he has not only 
all Kinds of Perte&tion, but that 
every Kind of Perfetion which he 
has muſt needs be as excellent as is 
poſſible in that Kind. Thus for in- 
ſtance, The Beauty that is in God 
muſt be as perfect as 'tis poſſible for 
Beauty to be, and fo the Harmony 
that is in God muſt be as perfe&t as 
'tis poſſible for Harmony to be. That 
is in other words, The Beauty which 
is in God muſt be Beauty zt ſelf, and 
the Harmony which is in God muſt 
be Harmony it ſelf. 

IX. 

But now 'tis impoſſible that things 
ſhould exiſt in the Creature after ſuch 
a rate as this. As they are not Be- 
Ing it ſelf, but Particular Beings, fo 
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every PerſeQion that is in them is 
not that Perfeltion it ſelf, in the Ab- 
ftrat, but only Particular, Deriva- 
trve and Corcrete, They are Beau» 
tiful and Harmonical, but not Beau- 
ty it ſelf, not Harmony it ſelf. Beauty 
it ſelf can no more be Communica- 
ted to the Creature than Being zt 
ſelf can. All the Eſſences and Ab- 
ſtrat Natures of things are in God, 
or rather the very ſame with God 
( as I ſhall ſhew when I conſider the 
Omniſcience of God ) and they are 
but Oxe,they cannot be Communicated, 
or Maltiplied. Their Images indeed 
may, but they themſelves cannot, 
for they are the ſame with God. 
There may be many Beautifuls, or 


Particular Beauties, bur there canbe | 


but one Beauty it ſelf. 
X 


The Beauty therefore that is in * 


the Creature is only a ſknder Sha- 
dow or Refle&tion of that Beauty it 
felf which is in God, who 1s the Idea 
or Eſſence of Beauty. And as it is 
Derivative from it, ſo it exiſts con- 
tinually by it, and init, and is every 
way 
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way as much depending upon it as 
the Reflexion in the Glaſs is upon 
the Face whoſe Reflexion it is. And 
as Beauty has a more excellent way 
of exiſtence in the Face it ſelf, than 
in the Glaſs, ſo has it a far more 
perfe way of ſubſiſting in God than 
in any Face or _ whatſoever, 
For all things are Reflections from 
him, and the whole Creation is but 
as 'twere one great Mirrour or Glaſs 
of the Divinzty. 
XI. 

I end this Contemplation with a 

very remarkable paſſage to this pur- 


chra ſunt enim. Qui bonus es, bona 
ſunt enim. Qui es, ſunt enim. Nec 
ita pulchra ſunt, nec ita bona ſunt, 
nec ita ſunt ſicut tu Conditor eorum, 
3 cui Comparata, nec pulchra ſynt, 
& nec bona ſunt, nec fant. Thou there« 

fore O Lord haſt made theſe things, 
who art fair, for they are fair. Who 
art good, for they are good. Who 
Art, for they are. But neither are 
they ſo fair, neither are they ſo good, 
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neither are they ſo os Thou their 
Maker, in Compariſon of whom, they 
are neither fair, nor good, nor are 
they at all. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion, 


His may be very much im- 
prov'd to the advantage of 
Devotion. For the great Let to De- 
votion 15 our Love ot Particular and 
Senſible good. *Tis a Charge that 
may be taſten'd upon the beſt of us 
all, more or lefs, that we are Lovers 
of Pleaſure more than Lovers of God. 
And the Love of Pleaſure Naturally 
alienates us from the Love of God. 
And therefore ſays St. Fohn, Love not 
the world, neither the things that are 
in the world, And to ſhew the great 
inconſiſtency that is between the 
Love of the World and the Love of 
God, he further tells us, If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him. But now it we could be 
but once perſwaded that all the Per- 
tections of Particular Beings exiſt in 
God, 
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God, and not only ſo, but after a 
more excellent manner than they do 
in Particular Beings themſelves, we 
ſhould certainly be very much taken 
off from the love of Particular and 
Senſible good ; we ſhould not be fuch 
groſs Idolaters as we are in adoring 
Created Beauty, but ſhould adhere 
to God with more Unity and intire- 
neſs of Aﬀe&tion. Sure I am that 
there is great Reaſon we ſhould do 
ſo, when we conſider, that let the 
good of the Creature be never ſo 
Charming, the very fame we may 
find in God with greater Perfection. 
We can propoſe nothing to our ſelves 
in the Creature, but what God has 
more perfetly and more abundantly. 
To what purpoſe then ſhould we go 
off from him, ſince Change it ſelf 
can give us no variety, and we can 
only Court a New Objett, not find a 
New Happineſs. | 
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The Aſpiration. 


NR My Fair Delight, T will ne» 3 

ver be drawn off from the 
Love of thee by the Charms of any | 
of thy Creatures. Thou art not on- ! 
ly infinitely more excellent than they, 
but haſt their very excellencies in a 
more perfed manner than they have 
or can have. What Temptation 
then can I have to leave thee 2 No, 
O my Faireſt, I want Temptation 
to recommend my Love to thee. 
*Tis too eafie and too cheap a fidelity | 
to adhere to thee, My firſt Love, 5 
when by Changing I can gain no 
more. 

Thou, O Soveraign Fair , haſt 
adorn'd thy Creation with a Tin- 
cure of thy Brightneſs, thou haſt 
ſhin'd upon it with the light of thy | 
Divine Glory, and haſt pour'd fort 
thy Beauty upon all thy Works. 
But they are not Fair as Thou art 
Fair, their Beauty is not as Thy 

Pſal. 45: Beauty. Thou art Fairer, O my 


, 
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God, than the Children of Men, or 
the Orders of Angels, andthe Arrows 

of thy Love are Sharper than theirs. 
They are indeed, My God, thy Ar- Pal. 45. 
rows are very Sharp, and were we . 
not too ſecurely fenc'd about with 
our thick Houſes of Clay, would 
wound us deeper than the Keeneſt 
Charms of ahy Created Beauries. 
But theſe every day Wound us, while 
we ſtand proof againſt thy Divine - 
Artillery, becauſe theſe are Senſible, 
and thine only Zzte/ligible, theſe are 
viſible to our Eyes, thine only to opr 
Minds, which we ſeldome convert 
to the Contemplation of thy Beau- 
ties. 

But, O thou Infinite Fair, did we 
but once Zafte and ſee, did we but 
Contemplate thy Original Beauty, 
as we do thoſe faint Images of it 
that are reflected up and down among 
our fellow Creatures, as thy Charms 
—— _ —_— would our 

ve to thee be Wonderful, pa 
the Love of Women. ” 
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Contemplation IV. 


Of the Attributes of God in 
general ; particularly of the 
Unity of God : which is pro- 
ved from his Idea. 


£—_ A Attributes of 
God in general, I have no more 
to offer than what is commonly 
taught in the Schools ; from which 
I find no reaſon to vary, and of | 
waich this I think is the fſumm and 
ſubſtance, #:/?, That the Eſſence of 
God is in it ſelf, one only general, 
ſimple and intire Perfection , and | 
that therefore the Divine Attributes 
are not to be confiderd as Acci- % 
dents realy diſtin from the Divine 
Eflence, and if not from the« Di- 
vine Eſſence, then not from them- 
ſelves neither. 
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But however, Secondly, Since this 
Divine Eſſence which in it ſelf is one 
and the fame general PerfeCtion, 
does exert and diſplay it ſelf variouf- 
ly in its Operations, by reaſon of 
the Diverſity ot Objects, the At- 
tributes of God are by vs conceiv'd 
diſtintly. Not that they are ſo in 
reſpe&t of God, with whom they 
are really one and the ſame, and con- 
ſequently ſo alſo among themſelves, 
but only with reſpeR to our manner 
of conception. 

TIT. 

For, Thirdly, The Eſſence of God 
diſplays it ſelf variouſly ( as was ob- 
ſerv'd before ) according to the di- 
verſity of Objeas. But now the 
narrowneſs of our Faculties will not 
permit us to repreſent ſuch a vari. 
ous and manifold diſplay of Perfedti. 
on in one, ſimple and adequate con- 
ception. We are fain therefore to 
ſupply this defect, by framing ſeve- 
ral inadequate conceptions, wheres 
by we repreſent God partially and 
imperfectly; and which we found 
upon 
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upon his different Operatjons ; eve» 
ry one of which is conceiv'd as pro- 
ceeding from a different PerfeQion 
in God, correſponding to that parti» 
cular Operation, 

IV. 

Now tho' this diverſity be not re» 
al with reſpe&t to God, who is one 
and the ſame Nature, without com- 
poſition or complication of Being, 
but only with reſpect to variety of 
Obje&ts and Modes of Operation, 
yet this is a ſufficient ground for di- 
ſtint conceptions; every one of 
which may admit of a peculiar de- 
finition or explication. The fumm 
is, The Attributes of God are all 
one and the fame as to the thing fig- 
nif'd, but not as to the manner of 
fignification. Or, to word it more 
Scholaſtically, they may be mutu- 
ally affirm'd of one another in ſenſu 
zdentico, but not in ſenſu formali, And | 
thus muſt we be contented to think 
and talk of God while we ſee him 
here in a Glaſs darkly, till he ſhall 
—_ himſelf to us more perfe- 


y, and we ſhall ſee him as he 1s, 
| and 
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and know him as we our ſelves are 
known. 
V 


This being premiſed concerning 
the Attributes of God in general, [ 
proceed now to Contemplate ſome 
of thoſe particular Attributes of his, 
which may derive the greateſt in- 
fluence upon our Piecty and Devo- 
tion. And among theſe, I firſt con- 
ſider the nity of God, by which I 
underſtand not a Generical, or Spe- 
cifical, but a Numerical Tnity, in op- 
poſition to Plurality or Multiplica- 
tion. That is, That there is One, 
and but One Onely God. 

VI. 

The nity of God has been ever 
more queſtion'd than his Exiftence, 
and there have always been more 
Polytheiſts than Atheifts. But for 
my part, I ſhould ſooner be an A- 
theiſt than a Polytheiſt, for I think 
it a greater abſurdity, that there 
ſhould be more Gods than one, than 
that there ſhould be none at all. 
And I can't imagine how- ſuch a 
wretched abſurdity as Polytheiſm 

ſhould 
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ſhould ever obtain ſo much as it has 
both in the Gentile and Chriſtian 
World, ſince without the aſliſtance 
of any other conſiderations, it may 
abundantly be refuted and con- 
cluded impoffible from the very Idea 
and Formal conception of God. 
VII. 

The Idea of God, is Being it ſelf, 
and Being it ſelf can be but One; 
which I thus demonſtrate. What- 
ſoever is Infinite in Being, can be 
but One, but Being it ſelf is Infi- 
nite in Being ; thersfore Being it ſelf 
can be but One. That Being it ſelf 
is Infinite in Being, we have prov'd 
in the Second Contemplation. The 
Propoſition, That wharſoever is Infi- 
nite in Being can be but One, is 
plain. For if there were more Infi- 
nites, one mult be diſtinguiſh'd from 
another, otherwiſe they could not 
be more : for not tobe diſtingurſÞd, 
is to be the ſame. Andif one muſt 
be diſtinguith'd from another, then 
one mult have ſome degree of Being 
which the other has not : For by 


what elſe can any thing be diſtin- 
guiſh'd ? 
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guiſh'd? Andif one muſt have ſome 
degree of Being, which the other has 
not, then to every one of theſe ſup- 
poſed Infinites, ſome degree of Being 
muſt be wanting, namely,that where- 
by they are deſtinguiſh'd. And if ſo, 
then none of them would be infinite 
in Being. Therefore Plurality of In- 
finites in Being, is a contraditious 
ſelf inconſiſtant Notion, and ſuch 
as cannot be admitted by any perſon 
that knows what he affirms. 
VIII. 

But further, Being it ſelf has all 
the degrees of Being, as all other 
Abſtract and univerſal Natures have 
all the perfe&tion of their reſpeive 
Orders. But now what has all the 
degrees of Being cannot poſlibly be 
multiplied, For 'tis a flat contra- 
dition that more than one ſhould 
have all the degrees of Being. In- 
deed it may be communicated, and 
there may reſult as many Particu- 
lar and Derivative Beings , as Be- 
ing it ſelf is capable of being Par- 
 Ficipated, But it cannot be multi- 
plied, becauſe it has all the —_ 
0 
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of Being. And thus'tis in all other 
Abſtract Eſſences, they may be 
Communicated , but they can't be 
multiplied. Thus there may be 

many Particukr Beauties by the va- 7 
rious participation of Beauty it ſelf. | 
But ſuppoſe Beauty it ſelf to exiſt, 
it could not be multiplied ; there | 
can be but one Beauty it ſelf, be- 
cauſe it has all the degrees of Per- 
fetion belonging to its Nature. 
And beyond all there is nothing. 

I'X 


For to him that would add ano- 
ther Beauty it ſelf, I would pro- 
poſe this Queſtion. Has this ſuper- 3 
added Beauty all the Perfetion of 
the firſt, or has it not 2? If not, then ? 
"tis not Beauty it ſelf, for that is 
ſuppoſed to have all the Perfeion 
belonging to Beauty. If it has, 


then 'ris the very fame with the "7 


other, and conſequently 'tis impoſ- Z 
ſible there ſhould be any more t 
one Beauty it fell. And why is 
the multiplication of Individuals 
impollible, but only for this reaſon, 
becauſe every Individual has all the 
Per- 
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PerfeRion belonging to that Indivi- 
duated Nature. Which therefore 
does not admit of Plurality or Mul- 
tiplication. And conſequently Be- 

$ ing it ſelf having as much all the 

$ degrees of Being as any Individual 
has all the PerteAtion of that In- 
dividuated Nature, is no more: ca» 
pable of Plurality or Multiplicati- 
on than any Individual is. There 
is therefore but one Being it ſelf, 
and therefore but one God. Which * 
was the thing to be prov'd. 


The uſe of this to Devotion, 


Ince then there can be but one 

God, as we have reaſon in the 
firſt place td admire and adore that 
univerſal Perfeion of his Nature, 
which renders him w«ncapable of 
2 multiplication, ſo in the next place 
3 we may be hence admoniſh'd how 
g reaſonable it is that we ſhould reſt 
and depend wholly upon him, dif- 
claiming and renouncing all falſe 
Gods. And that laſtly, we ſhould 
love him intirely and — 

Wi 
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with all our Heart, Mind and 
Strength, without admitting any 
other into Partnerſhip or Rivalſhip 
with him : which unity and in- 
tireneſs of Devotion we could not 
maintain, were there more Gods ; 
than one. For no one could then 
have right to exact all our fer- | 
vices, nor could we be obliged, or } 
able, to direct all our ſervices to any 
one of them. And much leſs could 
we do ſo to all, ſince ( as our Sa- 
viour tells us ) no man can ſerve even 
two maſters. Mat. 6. 2.4. 


The Aſpiration. 


Thou Mighty One-Al, who | 

art too great to be multipli- | 
ed, and yet too full not to be com- 
muznicated, what a Greatneſs, what 
a Fulneſs is this of thine ! O Rich T7 
Solitude, how unlike is all Created | 
Excellence to thine ! Other things 
are to be admired for their Num- 
bers, Thou for thy oneneſs and fin- 


galarity, they glory in their multi- 
tudes, 


tudes, but 'tis the Prerogative of thy 
Perfe@tion to be Alone. 

In thee, my only Centre, I reſt, 
upon thee I wholly depend, for I 
have none in Heaven but thee, and 
none upon Earth in compariſon of 
[ utterly renounce therefore 
all abſolute Power and Supremacy 
beſides thine,and I will fear none but 
thee, and obey none butthee. Thou 
only ſhalt have Dominion over me, 
IT am only thine, and thee only will I 


thee. 


ſerve. 


Many, O God, are the Beauties 
which thou haſt made , and thy 
whole Creation 1s filld with thy 
Glory. There are threeſcore Queens, Cane. 5: 
and fourſcore Concubines, and Virgins 
without number ; But my love, my un- 
defiled, is but one. 
thy ſelf the Empire of my Heart. 
For all that deſerves the name of 
Love there ſhall be thine. 
it were more inlarged for thy re- 
ception : But thou ſhalt have ir al, 
and I will love thee with my whole 
Heart, though that whole be but 


little. 


Take then to 
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O my only Delight, other Gods 
beſides thee, and other Lords be- 
ſides thee, have often uſurp'd a | 
Dominion over me. But my Heart 3 
is now fix'd, O God, my Heart is 


fix'd. It is fixd upon thee, and 7 


how can it ever wander out of 7 
the Sphere of thy Beauty ! Or ? 
what Beauty is there whoſe influ- * 

ence may vye with thine 2 Or how | 

can I love any but one, when that 
one, and none but that one, is Inft- 
nitely Lovely. 
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4 Contemplation V. 


Of the Onmiſcience and Onmi: 
preſence of God. 


I. 
HE unity of God I have de- 
monſtrated in the preceding 
Contemplation. And now to obvi- 
ate a ſcruple that may thence ariſe, 
namely, how one ſingle ſolitary 
Being ſhould be ſufficient to pre- 
ſide over all the Motions of the 
Natural, and all the Afairs of the 
Moral World, I thought it conve- 
nient to proceed next to ſome of 
Z thoſe Attributes, which, when well 
*z conſiderd, will make it plain, that 
this Being, though but oe, is a- 
# bundantly qualifi'd for the Govern- 
IN- JF ment and Management of the whole 
Univerſe. And among theſe, the 
Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of God 
are moſt eminent and conſpicuous, 
F 2 which 
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which I ſhall here therefore joyntly 
Contemplate. : 
IT. 

And firſt of the Omniſcience of 
God. This is a moſt wonderful 
and amazing Attribute, conſider it 
which way we will, for it denotes 
no lefſe than a full knowledge and 
thorough comprehenſion of all the 
things that either are, have been, 
or thall be. But in the way that 
I ſhall now conſiderit, 'twill appear 
clothed with peculiar Circumſtan- |. 
ces of Admiration, and is indeed a 
Theme more fit for the Contempla- 
tion of an Angel, than for the Pen 
of a mortal Theoriſt. Here there- 
fore I mult beg the peculiar Atten- 
tion of my Reader, and above all 
the peculiar aſſiſtance of that Spirit 
which ſearcheth all things, yea, the 


:. Deep thirgs of God. 


[I]. 

Now in treating of God's Omni- 
ſc:erce, I ſhall do two things, Firſt, 
prove that he s Omniſcient , Se- 
condly, repreſent the manner of 


his Omniicience. To ſhew that 
God 


t 


l 
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God is Omniſcient, I muſt firſt 


conſider what Xnowledge is in ge- 
neral. Now this I d-fine tobe in 


® ſhort, a Comprehenſion of Truth. For 
| the clearer underſtanding of which, 


the Diſtintion of Truth muſt bz 
attended to. Truth then 13 either 
of the Obje&t, or of the Subject. 
And both theſe are again ſubdivi- 
ded. For Truth of the Object is 
either Simple, whereby a Being 1s 


really what it is. Or Complex,which 


denotes thoſe neceſſary Habitudes or 
Reſpe&s, whereby one thing ſtands 
afteted toward another as to At- 
firmation or Negation. Then as 
for Truth of the Subject, we under- 
ſtand by it either a juſt Conformity 
between the Underſtanding and the 
ObjeR, which is Logzcal Truth, or 
between the Words and the Under- 


F ſtanding, which is Moral Truth or 


Veracity. 
IV. 
The Truth with which we are 
here concern'd, is Truth of the Ob- 


1 ject. For to know is ſo to compre- 
{ hend things both as to their Simple 
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Natures, and as to their Habitudes 
and Relations, as to Compound what 
1s really Compounded, and to Di- 
vide what is really Divided. To 


have our Underſtandings thus ac- 
commodated to the Reſpedts and 3 
Habitudes of things, is Knowledge. | 
As for Truth of the Subje&t in the | 
ſecond ſenſe, as it ſignifies a Confor- * 


mity between the Words and the 
Underſtanding, we have here no+ 
thing to do with it, as being altoge- 
ther foreign to our preſent purpoſe. 


And in the firſt acceptation, as it * 


ſignifies a juſt conformity between 


the Underſtanding and the ObjeR, * 


tis but another word for Knowledge. 


[ 


For Truth of the Subject in this 


ſenſe is the conformity of the ' 


Mind to Truth of the Objed. ? 


And fo atfo is Knowledge. To ; 
Know therefore, is to think of F 
things conformally to their Simple #; 
Natures and Mutual Habitudes, or, 


as I firſt defined it, to Comprehend : 


Truth. 


V. This 
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This being premiſed, That Know- 

ledge is nothing elſe but a Cempre- 
henſion of Truth, that is, the having 
things in the Mind with the fame 
Relations of Compoſition or Diviſt- 
ſion, as they ſtand mutually affet- 
ed in themſelves, I thusargue : That 
Being which Comprehencs all Truth 
15 Omniſcient. 

But God Comprehends all Truth. 

Therefore God-is Omniſcient. 

The firſt Propoſition is plain from 
the Definition of Knowledge. The 
Concluſion therefore depends whol- 
ly upon the proof of the Second ; 
namely, that God comprehends all 
Truth. 

VI. 

Now for the Demonſtration of 
this Propoſition, I defire but this 
one Poſtulatum, that there are Eter- 
nal and Neceſſary Truths, that is, 
that there are eternal and immuta- 
ble Relations and Habitudes of things 
toward one another, by way of At- 
firmation or Negation. This is 
what, I ſuppoſe, any body will give 

F 4 me 
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me for the asking, tho I have no 
great reaſon to be' over-thankful for 
it, it being a thing ſo very unque- 
ſtionable, and withal a Propoſition 
of this «nlucky Quality, that 'tis as 


much eſtabliſh'd by the Denial of it, ® 


as by the Afﬀirming it. For ſhould | 
any Sceptical Perſon be ſo hardy as | 


to ſay that there is no ſuch thing as 3 


Eternal and Neceſſary Truth, I 
would ask him this Queſtion : Was 
that Propoſition always true, or 
was it not? If it was not always 
true, then there was once Eternal 
and Neceſſary Truth, and if once ſo; 
then ever ſo: But if it was always 
True, then by his own Conteſſion, | 
there is ſuch a thing as Eternal and 
Neceſſary Truth. This therefore 

muſt be allow'd. | 

VII. 

It being therefore ſuppoſed that 
there are Eternal and Neceſlary 
Truths, the next Propoſition that I 
ſhall lay down is this, that the 
ſimple Eſſences of things muſt be 
alſo Eternal and Neceſſary. For 
the proof of which Propoſiti- 
ON 
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on T conſider firſt, that as Truth 
of the Subjet depends upon, and 
receſſarily ſuppoſes Truth of the 
Objc&t, ſo Truth of the Obje& 
Complex depends upon, and neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes Truth of the Obje&t 
Simple : That is in other Words, 
The Habitudes and Relations of 
Simple Eſſences, depend upon and 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe the Reality of 
their reſpeQive Simple Eflences. As 
thereſore there can be no fuch 
thing as Truth of the SubjeR, 
without Truth of the Obje&t, to 
which it may be conformable ; fo 
neither can there be Truth of the 
Obje&t Complex without Truth of 
the Obje&t Simple, that is, there 
can be no mutual Habitudes or 
Relations of things as ro Aﬀeirmati- 
on or Negation , without the Rea- 
lity of the things themſelves. 
VIII. 

For I conſider that theſe Habi- 
tudes and Reſpects, as to Afﬀirma- 
tion or Negation, wherein confiits 
objective Truth Complex, do re- 
ſult from the Simple Eſſences, and 
can 
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can no more ſubſiſt by themſelves 
than any other relations can ; for 
the exiſtence of which the Schools 
themſelves make it neceſſary that 
they have their ſ«bjeft and term, 
upon the Poſition of which they 
immediately reſult, and upon the 
deſtruction of which they as imme- 
diately ceaſe. As other relations 
therefore cannot ſubfiſt without the 
exiſtence of ſubjet and term, ſo nei- 
ther can theſe habitudes as to Affr- 
mation or Negation, ſubſiſt without 
the real exiſtence of the Eſſences 
themſelves ſo related. 
IX. 

But this perhaps will be better il- 
loſtrated by a particular Inſtance, 
Let then this be the objective Truth 
Complex, Two Circles touching one 
another imvardly cannot have the ſame 
common Centre. This 1s a trae Pro» 
poſition. But I here demand, How 
can it poſlibly have this certain ha- 
birude of Diviſion or Negation, un- 
leſs there be two ſuch diſtin&t ſim- 
ple Eſſences as Circle and Centre. 
Certainly there can be no Reference 

or 
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or Relation where there is nothing 
real to ſupport 7 


This Point therefore being gain'd, 
That truth of th2 Object Complex 
depends upon, and neceſlarily ſfup- 
poſes truth of the Object Simple, 
and that there can be no murual 
habitudes or relations of Eſſences, 
as to compoſition and diviſition, 
without the Simple Eſſences them- 
ſelves : hence it will neceſlarily fol- 
low, that whenſoever the one does 
exiſt, the other muſt exiſt alſo ; and 
conſequently, if the one be Eternal, 
the other muſt be alſo Eternal. And 


| thus = recur to the former In- 


ſtance ) if rhis be a Propoſition of 
Eternal Truth, viz. 7wo Circles touch- 
ing. one another inwardly cannot have 
the ſame common Centre, then the 
two diſtin Simple Eſſences of Cir» 
cle and Centre muſt have an eter- 
nal. and neceſſary exiſtence. The 
ſhort is, there can be no connexi- 
on or relation between things that 
are not, or that do not exiſt, for be- 
ing with this -or that habitude to 

another 
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another thing, implies fimple Being, 
and for one thing to be another, in- 
fers and ſuppoſes it to be fmply. And 
if there can be no connexion or. re- 
lation between things that are nor, 
then alſo there can be no Eternal 
connex1ton or relation between things 
that have not an Erernal Exiſtence. 
For things cannot be related before 
they are. But there are ſuch Eter- 
nal habitudes and relations, there- 
fore the ſimple Eſſences of things 
are alſo Eternal. Which was the 
Propofition next to be proved. 
X 1. 

I know very well this is not ac- 
cording to the Decrees of the Peri- 
patetic School, which has long ſince 
condemn'd it as Heretical Doctrine, 
to ſay, that the Eſſences of things 
do exiſt from Eternity. But I have 
Meditated much upon theſe things, 
and I muſt needs ſay, that T think 
it a very certain and very uſeful 
Theorem, and that 'tis utterly im- 
poſſible to give an intelligible ac- 
count of the Stability of Science, or 
how there ſhould be Propoſetions of 
Eternal 
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Eternal Truth, but upon this Hypo- 
theſis. And I ſhould be thankful 
to any of the Peripatetic Diſſenters 
who would undertake to ſhew me 
how there may. 

XII. 

I know they endeavour to do it 
by telling us ( and 'tis the only Plea 
they have to offer ) that theſe habi- 
tudes are not attributed abſolutely 
to the ſimple Eſſences as in aQtual 
being, but only Zypothetically, that 
whenſoever they ſhall exiſt, they 
hall alſo carry ſuch relations to one 
another. There is, ſays the Perij- 
patetic, only a conditional connexi- 
on between the SubjeA and the Pre- 
dicate, not an abſolute poſition of 
either. This goes ſmoothly down 
with the young Scholar at his Lo- 
gic Leftire, and the Tutor applauds 
his diſtintion, and thinks he has 
thereby quitted his hands of a very 
dangerous Hereſre. 

XIII, 

But now to this I return the ſame 
Anſwer ( for I need give no other ) 
that I have in my Metaphyſical Eſſay. 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, I ſay, that theſe habitades are 
not ( asis ſuppoſed) only by way 
of Hypotheſis, but abſolutely attri- 
buted ro the ſimple Eſſences, as aftu- 
ally exiſting. For, when I ſay, for 
inſtance, that every part of a Cir- * 
cle 1s equally diſtant from the Cen- 3 
tre ; this Propoſition does not hang 3 
in ſuſpence, then to be actually ve- 
rit'd when the things ſhall exiſt in 
Nature, but is at preſent actually 
true,as actually true as ever it will or 
can be; and confequently I may 
thence inter, that the things them- 
ſelves already are. There 1s no ne- 
cellity , I confeſs, they ſhould ex» 
iſt in Nature, which is all that the 
Objection proves, but exiſt they 
muſt. For of nothing there can be 
no affection. 
XIV. 

But, . Secondly , Suppoſe I grant F 
what the Objector would have, that | 
theſe habitudes are not abſolutely } 
attributed ro the ſimple Eſflences, 
but only by way of Hypotheſis. 
Yet I don't ſee what he can gain by 
this conceſſion. For certainly thus 
much 
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much at leaſt is attributed to the 
ſimple Eſfences at preſext,that when- 
ſoever they ſhall exiſt, ſuch and ſuch 
habitudes will attend them. I fay, 
thus much is attributed attzaly, and 
at preſent. But now let any Peri 
patetic of 'em all tell me how any 
thing can any way be faid of that 
which is not. And beſides, 'risa 


weak evaſion to fay that things are - 


not related thus or thus as actually 
exiſting, but only conditionally,ſup- 
poſing their exiſtence. For I deny 
that any thing can be any way re- 
lated that does mot atually exiſt. And 
tis as good as a contradiction to fay 
otherwiſe. When therefore the Peri» 
patetick talks of a conditional con- 
#exion between the Subject and the 
Predicate, and that neither is put 
abſolutely, 1 fay, that the connexion 
is as abſolute as it can or ever will 
be, and that a non-exiſting ſubjet 
cannot haveany Preticate,or be any 
way related. And all thisI bind upon 
him by a principle of his own, that of 
nothing there can be noaffeftion. And 
kt him unwind himſelf if he can. 

XV. Ha- 
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XV. 
Having thus far cleard our way 
by making it evident, that the ſim- 
ple Eſſences of things are Eternal. 
The next thing that I conſider is, 
that ſince they are not Eternal in 
their Natural ſubfiſtencies, they mult 
be Eternal in ſome other way of 
ſubſiſting. And that muſt be in 


ſome underſtanding, or by way of 
Ideal ſubfiſtence. 
X 


VI. 

For there are but two conceiva- 
ble ways how any thing may exiſt, 
either out of all underſtanding, or 
within ſome underſtanding. It there- 
fore the ſimple Eſſences of things 
are Eternal, but not owt of all un- 
derſtanding, it remains they muſt 
have an Erernal exiſtence in fome 
underſtanding. Which is what I 
call an Ideal ſubſiſtence. There is 
therefore another way of exiſting 
beſides that in *Reram Natura, name- 
ly in the Mundus Archetypus, or the 
Ideal World, where all the Ratzones 
rerum, or ſimple Effences of things 
have an Etcrnal and Immutable ex- 
iſtence, 
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iſtence, before ever they enter upon 
the Stage of Nature. 

XVII. 

I further conſider, That this un- 
derſtanding wherein the ſimple Ef- 
ſences of things have an Eternal ex- 
iſtence, muſt be an Eternal under- 
ſtanding. For an Eſſence can no 
more Eternally exiſt in a Tempora- 
ry underſtanding, than a Body can 
be infinitely extended in a finite 
ſpace. Now this Eternal under- 
ſtanding can be no other than the 
underſtanding of God. The fim- 
ple Eſſences of things therefore do 
Erernally exiſt in the underſtanding 
of God. 

XVIII. 

But the mode of this muſt be 
further explain'd. For it being an 
unqueſtion'd Truth, that God is a 
ſimple and uncompounded Being : 
and conſequently, that there is no- 
thing in God that is not God him- 
ſelf: as the Schools alſo rightly have 
pronounc'd, We muſt not conceive 
theſe ſimple Eſſences as accidents ins 
hering in God, or as Beings really 
G diſtinct 
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diſtint from God, this not com- 
porting with the famplicity of the 
Divine Nature. 

XIX. 

Theſe ſimple Eſſences of things 
therefore can be nothing elſe but 
the Divine Eſſence it felt conſiderd 
with his Connotation, as variouſly 
repreſentative or exſubitive of things, 
and as variouſly imitable or partici- 
pable by them. As the Divine Eſ- 
ſence is thus or thus imitable or par- 
takeable, ſo are. the Eſſences of 
things diſtinguiſh'd ſpecifically one 
from another; and according to 
the multifaricuſneſs of this Imita- 
bility, ſo are the poſſibilities of Be- 
ing. From the degrees of this Imi- 
tability, are the orders and degrees | 
ot Being, and from the varicty of | 
it, 15S their multiplicity, 

X X. 

The ſimple Effences of things, 
thus exiſting in the Divine Eſſence, 
according to theſe modes of Imita- 
bility and Participation, are what 
we are taught in the Platonic School 
to call /dea's, Theſe, in the Lan- 
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guage of the Divine Philoſopher, 
are TPwTH yonTe, the firſt [atelligi- 
bles, and Twy oyTwy pETpa, the meas 


ſures of the things that are, and ww 


& nb ivms 0) Tt . the things that truly 
are, and atwrih, mupad ay 3. TM, Eters 
nal patterns, and a« mum *; WLU= 
mus eyovre, things which are always 
the ſame add unchangeable, and mw 
pan MY V9 peve, a NA a4 ovTz., things that 
are not generated, but are always ; 
and again wine M910 ueve, Wine a mas 
aupere, that were neither generated, 
nor will be deſtroyed. Concerning 
which, thus Cicero, Hac Flato ne- 
gat ſ1gni, ſed ſemper eſſe, & ratione 
& Intelligentia contineri, Theſe, Pla- 
to denies ever to have been generated, 
but that they always are, and are con- 
taind in Reaſon and Intelligence. 
XX 1. 

Further, Theſe Eſſences of things, 
or Ideas thus exiſting in God, are 
the true and proper Objects of all 
Sciences, and ( if 1 may uſe the A- 
poltles expreſſion in another caſe ) 


AO x, Jeawnug Tis YAnbaas, the 1 Tim. 
pillar . and ground of truth. Theſe < 3 
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ſuppoſed, 'tis eaſie to account for 
the Stability of Science, and for 
Propoſitions of Eternal Truth, but 
without them *tis abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible. For all things in their Natu- 
ra] Subſiſtencies are Temporary, 
Flux, Mutable and Corruptible, and 
What 1s ſo can never ſtand under E- 
ternal and Immutable relations. 
XXII. 

Further , Theſe Eſſences are the 
Specifical Models and Platforms of 
all the things that are in this Fdty- 
pal World. According to theſe E- 
rernal Exemplars were they made ; 
and as 1s their Conformity to theſe 
Meaſures, ſo is their Perfection. For 
tis impoſſible that God ſhould make 
a World with Counſel and Defign, 
unleſs he make it according to 
ſomething, and that can be nothing 
elſe but ſomething exiſting within 
himſelf, ſomething in this /deal and 
Archetypal World. For as Aquinas 
well obſerves, In all things that are 
not marle by chance, th! Form muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the end of Generation. But 
now the Agent does not a for the 
Form, 
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Form, but only as far as the Simili- - Pow. 


tude of the Form is in him. 
X XIII. 

And what if I ſhould further fay, 
that this Ideal World, this Eſſence 
of God conſiderd as variouſly ex- 
hibitive and repreſentative of things, 
1s no other than the Divine AoyG., 
ths Second Perſon in the ever Blef- 
ſed Trinity. This I think highly 
agreeable to Reaſon, for I know of 
no Hypotheſis that would fo intel- 
ligibly make out the Eternal Gene- 
ration of the Son of God ; For ac- 
cording to this account, the Son 
of God muſt be a Su//t: antial and 
Multifarious thouzht ot God the 
Father, and how this may be gene- 
rated, and yet be co-eternal with God 
the Thinker, is not very hard to 
conceive. Since, if an Angel had 
been Eternal, his thought muſt have 
been ſo too. 

XXVT. 

I ſhall add in confirmation of this 
Notion, a ſignal paſſage of the great 
Platoniſt Marfilius Ficinus, thus dif- 
courſing of the Eternal Generation 
G 3 of 
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of the Son of God. Omnis vita pro- 
lem ſuam, &c. Every Life firſt ge- 
nerates its off pring within it ſelf be- 
fore it does abroad without it ſelf, 
and by how much the more excellent 
the Life is, by ſo much the more in- 
wardly to its ſelf does it generate its 
offspring. So the vegetative life both 
in Trees and in Animals generates firſt 
the Seed, and the Animal within its 
own Body, before it caſts forth either 
abroad. So the Senfitive,which is more 
excellent than the Vegetative life, brings 
forth by the fancy an Image or Inten- 
tion of things in it ſelf, before it 
moves the Members, and forms them 
in External Matter. But this firſt 
Birth of the fancy, becauſe *tis in the 
very Soul, is therefore nearer to the 
Soul than the Birth of the Vegeta- 
tive life, which is not in the Soul, but 
in the Body. So again, the Rational 
life, which is more excellent than the 
Senſitive, brings forth in it ſelf the 
Reaſon both of things, and of it ſelf, 
as it were an offspring, before it brings 
it into the light, either by Speech or 
Aﬀfion. This firſt Birth of Reaſon is 
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nearer to the Soul than the Birth of 
Fancy. * For the Rational Power 1s re- 
flefted upon its own Birth, and by that 
upon it ſelf, by ſeeking, knowing, and 
loving its own att and it ſelf, which is 
not done by the Fancy. So again, the 
Angelical life, which 1s more excellent 
than the Rational, brings forth in it 
ſelf, by a kind of Divine Inſtinct, the 
Notions ef it ſelf and of things, before 
it diſcharges them upon the Matter of 
the World. This Birth 1s more inte» 
rior to an Angel, than Reaſon is to 
her, becauſe *tis neither derived from 
External Objetts. nor changed, Where- 
fore the Divine life being the moſt 
eminent and fruitful of all, muſt needs 
generate an Offspring more like her 
ſelf than any of the reſt : and this it 
generates in it ſelf by underſtanding, 
before it brings forth any thing with- 
out, God therefore perfectly under- 
ftanding himſelf , and in himſelf all 
things, he concerves in himſelf a per- 
fett Notion of himſelf, and of all things, 
which 1s the equal and full Image of 
God, and the more than full Exemplar 
or Pattern of the World, &c. 
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XXV. 

Thus is this Notion of the Ideal 
World, or of the Eſſence of God, 
being variouſly exhibitive and re- 
preſentative of the Eſſences of things, 
made uſe of by this great Theoriſt, 
to explain both the Nature of the 
Second Perſon of the Trinity, and 
the Mode of his Eternal Genera- 
tion. And I think it does both 
much better than any other, and 
indeed as far as conceivable by hu- 
man underſtanding. So highly uſe- 
tul is this Do@rine of Idea's, when 
rightly underſtood, to untold the 
profoundeſt Myſteries of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion as well as of Philoſo- 
phy: And ſo great reaſon had St. Au- 


. ftin to ſay, Tanta vis in Ideis con- 


ftituitur, ut ni} his intelleitis, ſapi- 
ens eſſe nemo poſſit. There's ſo much 
moment in Ideas, that without the 
underſtanding of theſe, no Man can be 
Wife. 

XXVI. 

And I further conſider, that this 
is no leſs according to the Voice of 
Scripture than ot Natural Reaſon. 
St. John 
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St. Fohn ſpeaking of the ſecond 
Perſon of the Trinity, fays, In the 
beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, amid the word was God, 
He ſays alſo that all things were 
made by him, or according to him 
NJ zurs, And he turther ſays that 
he rs the true light, that lightens eve- 
ry man that cometh into the world. 
Now what can this ſignifie but this 
Ideal World, or the Eilence of God 
as variouſly exhibitive and repreſen» 
tative of things 2 For obſerve, he 
calls him a«y@&, which here ſigni- 
fies the ſame as the inward con- 
ception or Idea, he ſays that he 
was in the Beginning, and that he 
was with God , ani! thar he was 
God, and that all things were made 
by him ; Thus far it muſt be allow'd 
that the agreement 1s very cxact. 
As for the laſt part of the chara- 
ter, How this can be faid to be 
the true Light which lightens every 
Man that comes into the World, 
this I ſhall explain when I come to 
conſider the Natare *of Man, who 
as I ſhall ſhew, ſees and m—_ 
al 
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all that he fees and knows in this 
Ideal World, which may therefore 
be faid to be his Light. 

XXVII. 

Again, this ſecond Perſon is faid 
to be the Wiſdom of his Father, to 
be the Charatter of his Perſon, both 
which expreſſions denote him to | 
be the fame with this Ideal World. 
And by him God is faid to have 
made the Worlds : that is according 
to the eternal Exemplars or Plat- 
forms in this Ideal World. To 
which I may add by way of over- 
plus, that noble Deſcription of the 
Eternal and Subſtantial Wiſdom 
given us in the 7. Chap. of - the 
Book of Wiſdom. aTwis * Ts 0; 
Sureuews, anoppoiz Ts Ts TavT9« 
X CKT0p3s Obs, eutT poy Ts To Des tre 
epyciac, x, iuwv Tis ayabomros auTs. 
The Breath ( or Vapour ) of the 
Power of God, and an Efflux ( or 
Emanation ) from the glory of the Al- 
mighty, a clear Mirrour ( or Look- 
ing-glaſs) of his aftive Energory ver- 
tue, and the "Image of his goodneſs. 
And what can all this be but the 
Eſſence 
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Eſſence of God as Exhibitive, the 
Ideal World 2? Laſtly, I would have 
it conſidered how what our Savt- 
our ſays of himſelf, 7 am the Truth, 
and what the Apoſtles fays of him, 
that he is the Wiſdom of his Fa- 
ther, can be verifi'd any other way 
but by this Hypotheſis. 
XXVTIIT. 

I have the longer inſiſted on this 
to ſhew not only the Zruth of this 
Ideal World, and that the Eſſences 
of things have eternal Exiſtence in it, 
but alio how very »/efa/ this Noti- 
on is for the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Dzvinity of Chriſt, and for the expli- 
cation of his Eternal generation from 
the Father, which 1s alſo a further 
confirmation that the Notion is true 
and Solid. So great aguard is true 
Platoniſm againſt Socinzaniſma. 

X XI X. 

Hence alſo we may be inſtructed 
how to underſtand that common 
Axiom of the Schools, that the 
Truth of every thing is its coufors 
mity to the Divine underſtanding, 
This muſt by ne means be under- 

ſtood 
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ſtood of the Mind of God as Con- 
ceptive, that is, as refleting upon 
himſelt as Exhibitive, for the Truth 
of the Divine Intelle& as Concep- 
tive, depends upon its conformity 
with the truth of things, not the 
truth of things upon that. But it 
muſt be meant of the Mind of 
God as Exbibitive, that is, of 
this /deal World, for upon this all 
Truth depends, and every thing , 
and every Propoſition is ſo far true 
as 'tis conformable with it. For 
indeed the Intelle&t of God, as Ex- 
hibitive is the Cauſe and Meaſure of 
all Truth, 
XX. 

And, 'twas for want of the help 
of this Notion that that Keen Wir, 
Diſcartes blunderd fo horribly in 
ſtating the dependence of Propofi- 
tions of Ercrnal Truth, upon the 
Intelle& of God. He faw it 'twas 
necellary ( as indeed it is) to make 
God the cauſe of Truth, and that 
truth muſt ſome way or other de- 
pend upon him. But then he 
makes it depend upon the Mind 
Go 
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God as Conceptive, and that things 
are ſo only becauſe God is pleasd 
ſo to conceive them. And this he 
carries ſo high, as to ſay, that e- 
ven in a Triangle, three Angles 
would not have been equal to two 
Right ones, had not God been 
pleaſed ſo to conceive and make it. 
Now I am for the dependence of 
truth upon the Divine Intellect as 
well as he, but not ſo as to make 
it Arbitrary and C ontingent , and 
Conſequently not upon the Divine 
Intelle& as Conceptive, but only as 
Exhibitive. That is, that things 
are therefore True in as much as 
they are conformable to thoſe /tan- 
ding and immutable Ideas, which 
are in the mind of God as Exhibi- 
tive, and Repreſentative of all the 
whole Poſſibility of Being. 
XXX 1. 

Now if after all, this Idcal way of 
things ſubſiſting from all Eternity 
in God, ſhould ſeem ſtrange ( as 
I ſuppoſe it will to thoſe who are 
unexerciſed in theſe Contemplati- 
ons ) I ſhall only further fay, Firſt, 
that 
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that it muſt be infinitely more 
{ſtrange that there ſhould be Eter- 
nal Truths, that is, Eternal Relati- 
ons and Habirudes of ſimple Eſſen» 
ces, or things, without the Co-eter- 
nal exiſtence of the taings them- 
ſelves ſo related. For what ſhould 
ſupport ſuch Relations ? The fim- ? 
ple Eſſences therefore muſt exiſt * 
eternally, if their Relations do? | 
and where can that be but 1n the 
Mind of God ? 
XXXI1I. 

Secondly, I fay that this Ideal 
way of ſubſiſting, ought not to 
ſeem ſuch a Bugbear as ſome make 
it, ſince *tis neceſſarv not only tor 
the falving of Propoittions of Eter- 
nal Truth, before their Subjects 
exiſt in Nature, bur even when they 
do. For even while things have a 
Natural ſubſiſtence, the Propoliti- 
ons concerning them arc not, can- 
not be verifid according to their 
Natural, but according to their deal 
ſubſiſtencies. Thus we demonſtrate 
ſeveral Propoſitions concerning a 
Right Line, a Circle, Ec. when yet 

in 
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in the mean time 'tis moſt certain, 
that none of theſe are to be found in 
Nature, according to that exaneſs 
ſuppoſed in our Demonſtration. 
Such and ſuch Aﬀections therefoe do 
not belong to them, as they are in 
Nature, and therefore they muſt 
belong to them as they are in the 
Ideal World, or not at all. 
XXAXTIIL 

And if this be true in Propoſiti- 
ons, whoſe Subjects exiſt in Nature, 
much more isit in Eternal Propoſt- 
tions, whoſe ſimple Eſſences have 
not always a Natural exiſtence. 
Theſe can no otherwiſe ſtand, but 
by ſuppoſing the Co-eternal exiſtence 
of Simple Eſſences in the Ideal 
World. 

XXXIV. 

I ſhall add but this one Conſide- 
ration more upon this Head, that 
there is no greater ſign of the 
ſoundneſs of a Truth, than when 
Its proſeſt Adverſaries do unawares 
tall in with it. And this I take to 
be the caſe here. The Schoolmen 
who ſtand devoted to the Authori- 
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ty of Ariſtotle, do notwithſtanding 
by a kind of blind Parturiency, light 
oftentimes upon ſuch Notions , 
which if thoroughly ſifted muſt 
needs come to the ſame with what 
we have hitherto contended for. 
For I would fain know what they 
can mean elſe by the celebrated 
Glaſs of the Divizity 2 What can this 
be but the 7deal World repreſenting 
all the Eflences of things? And 
what elſe can they mean when they 
fay (as they commonly do) of 
Science, that it is not of Singulars, 
as being flux Temporary, mutable 
and contingent, but of A4/tratt and 
Univerſal Natures ? What is this but 
in other words to conſeſs the ne- 
ceſſity of Eternal Eſſences or Ideas 
exiſting out of and before thoſe Sin- 
gulars whoſe Eſſences they are, in 
order to the falving the ſtability of 
Science ? Thus do theſe Men (tumble 
upon Truth blindfold, but not dif- 
cerning her through her veil, they 
let her go again. 
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XXXYV. 


Nay, even Ariſtotle himſelf after 
all his zealous oppoſition of Plato's 
Ideas has in the fourth of his Me» 
taphyſics come about to him again, 
and croſs'd the very Road which he 
ſtudied fo carefully to avoid. For 
diſcourſing againſt the Sceptics who 
allow'd no certainty of Science, he 
firſt ſhews the ground of their miſ- 
take to conſiſt in this, that they 
thought Sirgulars and Senſibles ex- 
iſting without, to be the only Ob- 
jects of Science. His words are, 
euTov F IEns Teros,&c. The Original of 
theſe Mens miſtake was this, becauſe 
Truth is to be lookt for in things, and 
they conceivd the only things to be 
Senfibles, in which it- is certain there 
is much of the Indeterminate Na- 
ture. Wherefore they perceiving all 
the Nature of Senfibles to be moveable, 
or in perpetual flux and mutation , 
fince nothing can poſſibly be verified 
or conſtantly affirm'd concerning that 
which is not the ſame, but changeable, 
concluded that there could be no Truth 
H at 
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at all, nor certainly of Science. Thoſe 


things which are the only objefts of 


it, never continuing the ſame. 
XXX VI. 

Thus having open'd the grounds of 
this Sceptical Doctrine, in oppoſi- 
tion to it, he thus adds, aZwopey 
WU: uT2Aazpearay, QC. we would 
have theſe Men therefore to know, 
that there is another kind of Eſſeuce 
of things, beſides that of Senſibles, to 
which belongeh, neither motion , nor 
corruption, nor any generation at 
all, 

XXXVII. 

Obſerve here, that 4ritotle does 
not deny the Conſequence of the 
Sceptic's Argument. No, he allows 
if the Eſſences of things are not 
ſteddy and immutable, that there 
can be no certainty of Science. But 
he denys his minor Propoſition, and 
tells him that he goes upon a wrong 
Hypotheſis, in ſuppoſing that there 
are no other Eſſences of things but 
Singulars and Senfibles, in op» 
poſition to which he fays, that 
there are other Eſſences of things 
which 
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which are immovable, incorrupti- 
ble, and in generable. And that '*tis 
upon theſe that alt Science is foun- 
ded. Now who would defire a 
better Eſtabliſhment of Platonic F- 
deas, than what Ariſtotle himielf has 
here given ? Let any Intelligent 
Perſcn judge whether this be not 
a plain giving up the cauſe. So hard 
is1t for a Man not to contradict 
himſelf , when once he comes to 
contradict Truth. 
XXXVTIIL 
It being now from the Premiſes 
ſufficiently concluded , that the TI- 
deas or Simple Eſſences of things 
have an Eternal exiſtence in God, 
and the manner of this their exi- 
ſtence being ſufficiently explain'd , 
the next advance of my Contem- 
plation is this, that ſince all the 
Simple Eſſences of things do exiſt 
in the mind of God, there mult al- 
ſo be the Repoſitory of all their ſeve- 
ral Habitudes and Reſpects, theſe 
naturally ariſing from the other, by 
way of Natural Reſult. For as the 
Relations of Eflences cannot exiſt 
H 2 with- 
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without the Eſſences themſelves, fo 
neither can the Ellences exiſt with- 
out being accompany d with ſuch 
their Eſſential Relations. And as 
before we argued from the Poſiri- 
on of the Habitudes to the Poſition 
of the Simple Eſſences, fo now ve 
may as well argue from the Poſt- 
tion of the Simple Effences to the 
Poſition of their Habitudes. 
XXXIYX. 

Thus for inſtance, as from this 
Etcrnal Habitude, v/z. that a Circle 
of ſuch a determinate Circumſe- 
rence will have ſuch a determinate 
Diameter, I may conclude, that the 
Eſſence of ſuch a Circle does cter- 
nally exiſt, ſo again ſuppoſing ſuch 
a Circle to exiſt, 'ris as necellary it 
thouid retain ſuch a Diameter. And 
{o in all other inſtances, the Eſſence 
argues and inters the Habitude, as 
well as the Habitude does the Etf- 
ſence. For 'tis here as in. all other 
Relations which immediately reſult 
upon the poſition of the Subject and 
/ erm. 
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X L. 

This admitted, I now conſider 
that there is now nothing wanting 
to infer the Omniſciencv of God. 
For ſince the ſimple Eſſences of 
things do all exiſt in God, and ſince 
theſe are ever accompany d with all 
their Habitudes and Relations, and 
ſince theſe are nothing - elſe but 
Truth, it follows that all Truth 1s 
in God. I fay God comprehen- 
ding within himſelf all the Ideas 
and Eſſences of things with all their 
poſſible reterences and Reſpedts, 
comprehends all Truth, the whole 
feld of Truth within himſelt, which 
is th? ſame as to be Omniſcient , 
Knowledge being nothing elle but a 


| Comprehenſion of Truth, as was be- 
# force defined. 


XL1. 
And thus we have not only pro- 


+ ved the Omniſcience of God, but 


in a great meaſure repreſented the 


| manner of it. Concerning this there- 


fore I ſhall only further remarque 
that the manner of the Divine 
Knowledge is the moſt Noble and 
H 3 Per- 
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Perfect, that can poſſibly be con- 
ceiv'd. For 'tis not by any derivative 
Phantaſms, or Secondary Images of 
things, but per xUTOTApliay T& TEexy- 
ualG., by the very immediate and 
eſſential Preſence of the things them- 
ſelves. He has all his Knowledge 
at the firſt hand, he ſees, nay he 1s 
poſſeſt of the very Eſſence of things, 
he is the very Source and Foun- 
tain of all Truth, nay he is Truth 
it ſelf. And beſides, his Knowledge 
is all ſimple and uncompounded, 


without Reaſoning and inferring , 


premiſing and concluding, for he 
has ever before him in one ſimple 
view the whole Field of Truth , 


and with one ſingle Ad of ſutuiti- ; 
on glances through the whole Pofſ- ! 
ſibility of Being. For this Word of 


God, . this a&y©-, who is the Eſſential 


Wiidom of his Father, is quick and ©® 
powerful, and ſharper than any two» } 


edg d Sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding aſſunder of Soul and Spirit , 


and of the joynts and marrow, and 1s | 


a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the Fleart, Neither is there any 


Crea* © 
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Creature that is not manifeſt in his Heb.3-r2. 


fight. But all things are naked and 
open unto the eyes of him, with whom 
we have to do. 

LXILI. 

Thus 1s this one ſingle ſolitary 
Being ; God, qualifrd tor the go- 
vernment of the World upon the 
account of his Knowledge. He is ſo 
alſo in reſpet of his being Pre- 
ſent to the World he is to grovern. 
For he is Omnipreſent, as well as 
Omniſcient : which is the next At- 
tribute of God, which in this Con- 
templation I undertook to conſider. 

XLIIT. 

The Omnipreſence of God has 
been more queſtiond than any one 
of his Attributes, both among the 
Antients, and among the Moderns. 
Ariſtotle in his Metaphyfics ſays 
that the firſt Mover muſt neceſlari- 
ly be either in the Centre, or in the 
Circle or Circumference. That is, aC- 
cording to him, either in the mid- 
dle of the Earth, or in the Extreme 
Heaven. And the latter has by 


moſt of the old Philoſophers been 


H 4 allign'd 
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aſſign'd for his Reſidence. In the 
Church, the more Antient Jews cons 
find him to the Temple of Fe- 
ruſalem. And of late years this 
Doctrine of the Partial and limited 
Preſence of God has been renew'd 
by Yorſtius, Profeſlour of Divinity 
at Leyden, who aſſerts that God is 
only in Heaven as to his Eſſence, 
and elſewhere only in reſpe&t 
of his Wiſdom, Power and Provyt- 
dence. 

X LIV. 

But that God is every where El- 
ſentially Preſent, both in every 
part of the World, and alſo in all 
Extra mundan Spaces, ' is moſt cer- 
tain from the very Idea of God. 
'Tis impoſſible that Being it ſelf 
ſhould be excluded from any part 
of Being. For every part of Being 
partakes of, and ſubſiſts in and by 
Being it felt. And beſides Being it 
ſelf is 2adeterminate in being ( as 
was proved 'in the ſecond Contem- 
plation ) but now what 1s indeter- 
minate in Being, 1s alſo indetermi- 
nate in exiſting, for exiſting follows 


Being 
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Being as the Act of it, and to exiſt 
indeterminately 1s the ſame as to be 
Omnipreſent. God therefore who 
is Being it ſelf, is alſo an Omnipre- 
ſent Being, 

XLV, 

Cncerning the manner of this Om- 
onipreſence oiGod I think 1 may fafe- 
ly determine that he is every where 
preſent, not only Yertually and Ef- 
ficaciouſly by his Wiſdom and Power, 
but alſo Sub/tantially and Eſſentially. 
For Power and Wiſdom is not any 
thing really difterent from the Ef- 
ſence of God. Neither can the 
Power of God be conceived to be 
any where, but his Eſſence muſt be 
there too. But after what ſpecial 
manner this Eſſence of God is Om- 
nipreſent, whether by way of an In- 
finite Amplitude and Extenſion, as 
ſome think, or elſe by way of a 
Point, fo as to be whole in the 
whole, and whole in every part of 
the World, as others will have it, 
Tf neither know , nor ſhall offer to 
determine. Such Knowledge is too 
wonderful and excellent for me, I can- 
not 


Pal. 145. 


Gen. 17. 


Pſal. 16. 
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wot attain unto it. 


'Tis ſufficient to 


know, that God is ſo every way 
Immenſe and Omnipreſent, as not 
to be included in any place, nor to 
be excluded from any. For the 
reſt, we muſt ſay with the Pſalmi/t, 
Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praiſed : aad his greatneſs is an« 


ſearchable. 


The uſe of this to Devotion. 


HE Conſideration of the Di- 
vine Omniſcience and Omni- 
preſence, is of excellent uſe to all 
the purpoſes of a Chriſtian life, as 
well as to the Intereſt of Devoti- 


on in particular, 


I am the Almigh- 


ty God, walk before me, and be thou 
perfet, ſays God to Abraham. Im- 
plying that the beſt Method of Per- 
ſection, was to live as in the fight 
and preſence of God. And ſo the 
Pſalmiſt, I have ſet' God always be- 


fore me , therefore I ſhall not fall. 


Implying, that if any thing would 
keep him from falling this would. 
For can there be any greater re- 


ſtraint 


- 
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ſtraint upon our ations, any ſtron- 
ger preſervative againſt fin, than du- 
ly to conſider the Preſence and Ju- 
ſpeition of God 2 In virtutis oculis 
vivendum ; 1o ſaid the Ancients, We 
muſt live as 1n the Eyes of Yertue. 
They thought 1t an excellent expe- 
dient againſt Vice to have the /dea 
of Vertne always Letore one. And 
{o no doubt it is. Nay, we ſee /ef5 
w1ll do, and that the Morals of Men 


are very much ſecured by living in 
the Eye of the World, Nay, Seneca xyift. 11. 


goes lower yet, ana tells us, That 
Magna pars peccatorum tolleretur, ft 
peccaturis teſtis aſſiſteret. A great 
deal of our wickedneſs would be pre- 
vented, if as Men were about to fin, 
one ſingle witneſs were to ſtand by. But, 
alas, what are ſuch expedients as 
theſe to the Omniſciexce and Omni- 
preſence of God ? No conſideration 
certainly 15 comparable to this. Will 
a Man commit Murther in the open 
Court , before the Face of his 
Judge ? Nay, ſhall the preſence of a 
Child divert thee from ſinning ? A 
Child that knows not the differ- 
Ence 
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ence between good and evil, that 
wants underſtanding to cenſure and 
condemn what he ſees, and has nej- 
ther Authority nor Power to pu- 
niſh thee. Shall ſuch a one deter 
thee from ſin, and daſh in pieces 
the frame of thy ill deſigns, and da- 
reſt thou ſin before thy God 2 Da- 
reſt thou do works of Darkneſs in 
the preſence of him who is pare 
Light , and in whom there is no 
Darkneſs at all>2 Dareſt thou ruſh 
on when the Angel of God's Pre- 
ſence ſtands in the way with a 
drawn Sword 2 The Pſalmiſt ſays, 
Tremble thou earth at the preſence of 
God, and dareſt thou fin in his Pre- 
ſence ? No, thou wouldſt not dare, 
if thou didſt well conſider it. Tis 
a conſideration, this, That if well 
heeded, and attended to, would give 
a Law to our privacies and retire- 
ments, compoſe the inmoſt receſſes 
of our Minds, and not ſuffer a 
Thought or Paſſion to rebel. We 
ſhould then land in awe and not fin, 
and be as compoſed in our Cloſets 
as in a Theatre, or a Religious A\- 
ſembly. 
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ſembly. For, indeed, to him that 
conſiders God as every where pre- 
ſent, and a ſtrict obſerver of him 
and his actions, every place is a 7em- 
ple, and accordingly he will put off 
his Shooes from his Feet, cleanſe 
and purifie his afte&tions, becauſe 
the place whereon he ſtands is /oly 
Ground. 

Thus advantagious 1s the influ- 
ence of theſe two Conſiderations to 
good life in general ; as for their 
ſpecial uſetulneſs to Devotion, we 
may hence collect, Fir/t, That we 
ought to have our Minds always in 
a Divine Frame and Temper, and 
always compoſed with the greateſt 
Awetulneſs and Reverence, Serioul- 
neſs, Gravity and Szence of Spirit, 
as being ever in the Preſence, and 
under the dire Inſpection of the 
Great God. 

Secondly, That we ought to pray 
to [um with all Humility and Re- 
verence , both of Soul and Body, 
and with an humble confidence of 
being heard by him w here-ever we 
are, or however we dcliver our 
{clves 
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ſelves, whether by Yoca! or Mental 
Prayer. 

Thirdly, That we ought in our 
Prayers to uſe great fixedneſs and 
attention of Mind , without any 
wandrings, or impertinent mixtures 
of foreign thoughts, which are ne- 
ver more ready to croud into our 
Minds, than when we are at our 
Devotions, and yet are never ſo ab- 
ſurd as then. 

Fourthly, That we ever commend 
our Cauſe to God, who ſees and 
knows all things, and be well ſa- 
tisfi'd with his Judgment and Ap- 
probation, when ever our Innocence 
is falſly charged by the World. 

And, Laſtly, That we ought ne- 
ver to repine, or be diſcontented at 
the Afﬀairs of the World, but rather 
truſt and rely upon the All-wiſe con- 
duct of him who ſees from end to 
end, knows how to bring Light out 
of Darkneſs, and diſpoſes all things 
ſweetly, 
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The Aſpiration. 
Lord, thou haj? ſearched me 


out, and known me, thou know- 
eſt my down-ſitting, and mine up-riſing, 
thou underſtandeſt my thoughts long 
_ Thou art about my Path, and 
out my Bed, and ſpieſt Ont al my 
ways. For, lo, there 1s not a word in 
my 7 0XTae, but thou, O Lord, knoweſt 
it altogether. Thou haſt f. iſbiow'd me 
behind . and before , and laid thine 
Hand upon me. Whither ſhall T go 
then from thy Spirit 2 Or whither = 
I go then from thy Preſence? If I 
climb up into Heaven, thou art there, 
If I go down to Hell, thou art there 
alſo. If I take the Wings of theſy * 


thy Hand lead me, and thy rieh 
Hand ſhall hold me. 'N I ſay, perad- 
venture the Darkneſs ſhall cover me, 
then ſhall my Night be turn'd to Day. 
Jea, the Darkneſs is no Darkneſs with 
thee, but the Night is as clear as the 


Day ; the Darkneſs and Liglt to thee 
are both alike. 


J 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Do 


/ 


ſet thee before me here, that I may 
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Do thou then, O my God, fo im- 
print the Senſe of this thy Omni- 
{ſcience and Omnipreſence upon e- 
very Faculty and Power of my 
Soul, that I may ever think, ſpeak, 
and at as in the Light of thy All- 
ſceing Eye, and as immediately furs 
rounded , and intimately poſleſſed 
with the Glory of thy Preſence. O 
fill me with the profoundeſt Awe 
and Reverence, compoſe my levi- 
ties, confirm my doubtfulnets, and 
fix my wandrings, and make me e- 
ver ſatisfied with the Methods of thy 
Wife Providence. 

And when by the Meditation of 
this thy Knowledge and Preſence, I 
ſhall learn to demean my felt in any 
meaſure as I ought : grant that up- 
on the ſame conſideration, I may 
content my ſelf with thy Divine Ap- 
probation and Allowance, whatever 
I am thought of in Man's Judgment. 
Finally, O my God, Grant I may ſo 


not be afraid to appear betore thee 
hereafter. Amen. 
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Contemplation. VI. 
Of the Onmnipotence of God. 


I. 
THE next Attribute, whereby 
this One God becomes qua- 
lifi'd for the Government of the U- 
niverſe, is his Omnipetence. Where» 
by may be underſtood , and com- 
monly is, a Power of doing what- 
ſoever 15 off ble to be done. But in 
this there is ſome difficulty , from 
which we muſt diſengage our No- 
tion. 
IT, 

For, whereas every thing that is 
poſlible, is made the Object of the 
Divine Power, a nice enquirer may 
here demand , What do you mean 
by Poſſible 2 For Poſſible has its de- 
nomination from Power, and there- 
fore muſt be meaſured either in re- 
lation to created Power, or in rela- 
tion to increated Power, If in rela- 
l tion 
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tion to the firſt, then for God to be 
able to do all that 1s poſlible, will 
amount to no more, Than that he 
can do whatever a Creature can do. 
Bur, if in relation to the ſecond, 
then for God to be able to do all 
that is poſſible, will be the ſame as 
to ſay, That he can do whatever 
he can do. Which would Le a very 
notable aiſcovery. And, beſides, 
according to this meaſure, a Man 
might truly ſay , that God were 
Omniportent; tho' at the ſame time 
he ſhould deny that he,could Cre- 
ate any thing beſides the preſent 
World : becauſe he could then- do 
all that is poſſible, there being no- 
thing then but this World fo deno- 
minated from the Divine Power, as 
Suarez rightly inters. 
III. 

To fatisfie therefore this difficul- 
ty, we muſt find out another ſenſe 
ot the word Poſſible, than what is 
taken from denomination to any 
Power. I conſider, therefore, that a 

ting may be ſaid to be poſſible Ab- 
ſolutely and Negatively, trom the has - 
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bitude of the fimple Idea's them- 
ſelves, as well as from relation to 
any Power which may ſo denomi- 
nate it, My meaning 1s, That there 
are ſome Idea's whoſe habitude is 
ſuch to one another, that they may 
admit of compoſition : there are 
others, again, whoſe habitude is ſuch 
that they cannot admit of compoſt- 
tion, but ſtand neceſlarily divided. 
The firſt of theſe I call Poſſible, the 
ſecond I call Impoſſible. Poſlible, 
therefore in this ſenſe, 1s the ſame 
as that which involves no repug- 
nance. And therefore, to avoid all 
Ambiguity, ſetting aſide the Word 
Poſſible, 1 ſhall chuſe rather ro ex- 
preſs the Omnipotence of God by 
calling it a Power of doing what- 
ever involves no repugnancy or 
contradiction. 
IV. 

Now, that God is thus Omnipo- 
tent ( not to ſeek out after other 
Arguments ) I thus demonſtrate 
from the* Idea of God. Being it ſelf 
1s the proper , full and adequate 
cauſe of Being, for whatever is, ſo 
I 2 far 
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far as it 1s, it partakes of Being -it 
ſelf, as was before proved. Now 
if Being it ſelf be the proper, fall 
and adequate cauſe of Being, then 
its effe&t muſt extend to all thoſe 
things which are not repugnant 
to the Nature and Reaſon of Be- 
mg. For it it did extend only to 
ſome certain Ones , then Being it 
ſelf would not be the proper, tull, 
and adequate caule of Being, as is 
ſuppoſed , but only of this or that 
particular Being. And it it extends 
to all things that are not repugnant 
to the Reaſon of Being, then it muſt 
extend to all but not being: For not 
being only is regugnant to the 
Reaſon of Being. God, there!ore, 
who is Being it {elf, can do all, that 
does not involve in it the Reaſon of 
not being ; but theie are only con- 
traditions: God theretore can do 
whatever does not 1mply a contra- 
diction, and is therefore Omnipo- 
tent, Which was the thing to be 
proved. 


The 
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The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


oe Yom the Omnipotence of God, 
we may take occaſion to make 
theſe Concluſions. Fir/t, That we 
ought to revere and fear him above 
all the things in the World, and 
endeavour by the utmoſt ſervices of 
a well-order'd lite to make him our 
Friend , conſidering what a fearful 
thing it is to fall into the Hands of 
an Omnipotent Enemy. I will fore- 


warn you whom you ſhall fear, 1ays our Luke 13. 


Saviour, fear him, which after he has 5: 
killed, has power to caft into hell, yea 
[ ſay unto you, Fear him. 

Secondly, That when once we 
have made God our Friend, and en- 
gaged him on our fide, we then 
tear no Created Power, whether Hu- 
man or Diabolical. For it an Omni- 
porent God be with us, what need 
we care who is againſt us. We ought 
rather to fay with the Pſalmiſ/t, tho 
I walk through the valley of the ſha- 
dow of death, I will fear no evil : py 


for thou art with me, thy rod and thy 13. 4. 


ſtaff comfort me. * 
Ly Laſtly, 


Luke 1. 


Cant. 6. e, 
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Laſtly, We ought upon Conſide- 
ration of this great Attribute of 
God , to repoſe a firm truſt and 
confidence in all his Promiſes, tho' 
never ſo contrary to the Ordinary 
Laws of Nature, and to the common 
Meaſures of Human Probability. 
Since our concern 1s with him, who 
1s the God of Nature , and with 
whom ( as the Angel tells us) no- 
thing /ha// be impoſlible. 


The Aſpiration. 


Ith thee, O my God, is Pow- 

er and Strength, and with 
thee ought to be Dominion and 
Fear. My fleſh trembles for fear of 
thee : and I am afraid of thy Judg- 
ments, Thou art Terrible, O my 
God, as well as Lovely, but thou 
art alſo Lovely in thy very Terrour. 
Turn away thine eyes from me, for 
they have overcome me ; they have 
overcome me with their Dread, as 
well as with their Beauty ; For, as 
thou art Beautiful, O my Love, as 
Tirzah, Comely, as Jeruſalem ; fo art 
thou 
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thou alſo Terrible, as an Army with 
Banners. 

O my Omnipotent Love, with 
what ſafety, as well as delight, do 1 
ſit under thy Shadow ! Thou haſt 
brought me into thy Banquetting- 
Houſe, and thy Banner over me, is 
Power as well as Love. Thy Love 
is ſtronger than Death ; what need 
I fear, thy left Hand is under my 
Head, and thy right Hand does im- 
brace me; And why then ſhould 
any dread approach me ? The Lord 

. is my light and my ſalvation, whom 
then ſhall I fear 2 He is the ſtrength 
of my life, of whom then ſhould I be 
afraid. 

O, my God, why is not my Faith 
like thy Power 2 Thou canſt do all 
things; And why is my Faith li- 
mited ? Let me imitate thee, O my 
God, in this thy Infinity : and grant 
me ſuch a Victorious, ſuch an Ommni- 
potent Faith, that as to thee nothing 

1s *oo hard to do, ſo to me nothing 

may be roo hard to believe. Amen. 


I 4 Con- 
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Contemplation VII. 
Of the Divine Juſtice and 


Veracity. 


I. 

Rom the Omnipotence of God, 

I proceed to the Conſideration 
of his Juſtice, this being as ncceſla- 
ry a qualification in the Governour 
of the whole World as the other. 
Now , by Juſtice in this place, I 
underſtand particular, not Univer- 
fal Juſtice. And of particular Ju- 
ſtice, not that which is Commuta- 
tive ( for this has no place in God ; 
for, as the Apoſtle ſays, Who has 
firſt given to him, and it ſhall be re- 
compenſed to him again? ) but that 
which is Diſtributive, and conſiſts 
in a conſtant will of diſpenſing to 
every Perſon according 0 his de- 
ſerts. 


IT. This 
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TI. 

This Juſtice of God is the ſame in 
the moral World, as Order and Pro- 
portion is in the Natural, "Tis gi- 
ving to every thing its due place 
and ſtation, and diſpoſing it accor- 
ding to its Nature and Condition. 
For as the Beauty of the Natural 
World ariſes from Proportion, ſo 
does the Beauty of the Moral World 
ariſe alſo from due Order and Pro- 
portion; and as God has ſtritly ob- 
ſerv'd this Rule in the making of the 
World, having made all things in 
Number, Weight and Meaſure, fo 
we may be ſure he proceeds by the 
ſame Standard in the Government 
and conduct of it, though the ex- 
aQneſs of this latter is not ſo obvi- 
ous to our obſervation, as that of 
the former, nor are we ſo well able 
to judge 'of the Moral, as of the 
Natural Geometry of God. 

ITT. 

Now that God is thus Juſt, al- 
ways acting according to true Or- 
der and Proportion, may ſufficiently 
be made out from this ſingle Con- 

ſideration. 
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ſideration. All Order and Proportion 
(asevery one I ſuppoſe will readily 
grant) 1s, initſelf conſiderd, love- 
ly and defirable. If ſo, then it 
cannot be nill'd or refuſed for it 
ſelf, or as fuch. If fo, then whene- 
ver it 1s refuſed, it muſt be retuſed 
for the ſake of ſome other greater 
good. If ſo, then this other grea- 
ter good muſt be, either the pri- 
vate intereſt of the Refuſer, or ſome 
other Private Intereſt, or the Pub- 
lick Intereſt. But neihter of theſe 
can here find any admiſſion. Tt 
cannot be for the Private Intereſt of 
" the Refuſer, who is here ſuppoſed 
to be a Being abſolutely Pertect ; 
and conſequently not capable of 
propoſing to himſelf any ſelf-end. 
And cannot be for the Publick In- 
tereſt, for the greateſt Intereſt of 
the Publick contifſts 3» Order and 
Proportion. Neither can this Order 
be violated for the Intereſt of any 
other Private Perſon, becauſe that is 
not a greater, but on the contrary, 
an infinitely leſs good, Order and 
Proportion being the good of the 
Publick, 
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Publick , which is always greater 
than any Private whatſoever. Since 
therefore Order and Proportion 
cannot be violated by God for any 
of theſe ends, nor for its own fake, 
it being as ſuch lovely and defira- 
ble, as was ſuppoſed, it follows that 
Order and Proportion cannot poſli- 
bly be violated by God at all, and 
conſequently 'tis neceſſary that God 
ſhould always efte&tually Will Order 
and Proportion, Which is the ſame as 
to be Juſt. 
IV. 

By this Juſtice, or Will of follow- 
ing Order and Proportion, God 
ſtands ingaged not to puniſh an 
Innocent Creature, or to afflit him 
with any cvil greater than that 
gn0d which he has conferr'd upon 
him : Within that compaſs indeed 
he may, for that is only ro deduct 
from that Happineſs, every degree 
of which was a tree favour, But 
he- cannot impoſe the leaſt grain or 
ſcruple of evil upon him beyond 
the good conterrd, without: ſome 
demerit of the Creature. Much 


leſs 
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leſs will this Juſtice of God permit 
that he ſhould predetermin an In- 
nocent Creature, without reſpe&t 
to any Crime, meerly for his own 
will and pleaſure, to everlaſting mi- 
ſery. He that can make this conſi- 
ſtent with God's Juſtice, or any Ju- 
ſtice in the World, had need be a ve- 
ry good — 


But now whether God's Juſtice 
obliges him to puniſh the Sinner, as 
well as not to puniſh the Innocent, is a 
thing that will admit of more queſti- 
on. This has been argued with great 
Contention between ſome Schools , 
and is too diſputable to be poſt- 
tively determined. For my part I 
am more inclined to think that the 
Nature of God obliges him to puniſh 
ſin ſome where or other, and that 
vindicative Juſtice is Eſſential to 
kim. 

VI. 

That it is ſo far Eſſential to him 
that he cannot but puniſh an mpe- 
nitent Sinner, few I believe will 
queſtion- For nothing in the World 
can 
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can be imagined more againſt Order 
and Proportion than that a Sinner 
ſhould be pardond without Repen- 
tance, But further, 'tis highly pro- 
bable that ſin could not have been, 
pardon'd even with Repentance, had 
there not alſo been Satisfattion 
made to God for it. Tis plain 
de fafto, that God would not re- 
mit ſin without fatisfaion , and 
that roo the higheſt imaginable : 
Which makes it very probable that 
he could not. For is 1t reaſonable 
to think that God would deliver 
up his only and beloved Son ro 
that bitter diſpenſation, it, with the 
fatety of his Juſtice, he could have 
pardon'd us, meerly tor our Repex- 
tance, without ſuch a coſtly ſacrifice: 
And that he could not, does not 
that Prayer of our Saviour argue, 
which he uſed in his Agony ? Fa- 
ther, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs 
from me #Which is as much as if 
he had ſaid, Father if the fin of 
Man may be remitted any ether way 
than by way of ſuffering, I defire I 
may not ſuffer. This I think is the 

Obvi- 
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Obvious ſenſe of the Words. But 
this Prayer of his, was not gran- - 
ted by the removal of the Cup, 
and may I not thence conclude 
that 'twas impoſiible it ſhould be re- 
moved ? 
VII. 

And T further conſider that God 
neceſlarily hates ſin with an infinite 
hatred, as a thing that is diametrical- 
ly oppoſite to his own Fflential ſanci- 
ty,and to thoſe greatEnds which he 
cannot but propoſe in the regulati- 
on of the univerſe. But how he 
ſhould thus hate it, and yet not ſhew 
this his hatred by punithing it, 1s 
not eaſie to conceive. And beſides, 
it ſeems agreeable to the Laws of 
Order and Proportion, that ſo great 
a Diſ-harmony as Sin, ſhould never 
go wholly unpuniſh'd, but that the 
Publick happineſs, of which Sin 1s 
a violation, thould be both repair d, 
and ſecured by the exatioag. of ſome 
ſatistaction. 

VIII. 

If it be faid, that every one may 
remit as much as he picaſe from his 
own 
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own Right, and that then much 
more may God. I anſwer, that 
Right, is either Right of Domi- 
ion, or Right of Ofice. From Right 
of Dominion , when alone, no 
doubt any perſon may remit what 
he pleaſes, but not from Right of 
Office, or from Right of Dominion, 
when joyn'd with Right of Office. 
Now there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve that the exafting of Punith- 
ment for ſin, is not in God a Right 
of Dominion only, but alſo a Right 
of Office ; that is,that God does not 
puniſh only as ſupreme Lord, but as 
a Tudge ; and as a Judge, 'tis con- 
gruous to ſuppoſe that he may be ob» 
liged to puniſh. Obliged, not by 
any Law or Power ſuperiour to him- 
ſelf, but by the Effential ReRitude 
of h's own Nature and Will : Which 
by obliging him to regard the Pub- 
Iic Order and Intereſt, may by 
conſequence oblige him to animad- 


vert upon thole who tranſgreſs 
againlt it. 


I X. 
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IX. 

And thus far of the Juſtice of 
God , whereby he deals uprightly 
and equally with all his Creatures, 
and renders to every one his own, 
according to their Works, good or 
bad, without any Partiality or Re- 
ſpe&t of Perſons. The next thing 
I conſider in God is his veracity, 
whereby all his words are confors- 
mable to his Mind and Intention , 
and all his performances conforma- 
ble to his words : Whereby he moſt 
aſluredly makes good all his Cove- 
nants, Promiſes and Threatnings, 
and cannot poſlibly deceive his 
Creatures any more than he himſelf 
can be deceived. 

X. 

That there is this veracity in 
God we may be aſſured from the 
All-ſufficiency and Perfection of his 
Being. For all Fraud and Decett 1s 
grounded upon Jnigence and [n- 
firmity. Nor Man deceives meerly 
tor deceivings ſake, but to ſerve a 
turn, to relieve a Neceſſity. And 
ſuch a Neceſlity too as cannot be 
reliey'd 
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reliev'd any other way. For Fraud 
is not only a Remedy, but the /aſt 
Remedy ; men never betake them- 
ſelves to tricks, but when they can't 


. compaſs their Ends by Plain dealing. 


But now none of theſe things can be 
incident to God, who being above 
all Indigence and Tyfirmity, muſt of 
conſequence be as much above all 
Falſhood and Decett. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


Onſidering then that God is 

thus ſtrictly Ju/?f, True and 
Faithful, 'tis rational hence to con- 
clude, firſt, how much it concerns 
us to Fear him, and to beware how 
we render our ſelves Obnoxious to 
this his Juſtice. 

Secondly, That we ought always 
to reſt intirely fatisfy'd in the Divine 
Diſpenfations, knowing that 'tis im- 
poſſible but that this Judge of the 
whole Earth ſhould do Right. 

And laſtly, That we ought rea- 
dily and firmly to believe him in all 
the Manifeſtations of his Mind and 

K Will, 
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. Will, and particularly that weought 


to repoſe a ſtrong Confidence in his 
Covenants and Promiſes, being well 
aſſured that he is Faithful who has 
promiſed. 


The Aſpiration. 


I God, My Judge, who art | 

Righteous in all thy ways, 
and Holy in all thy works, Idelight 
to think ot thee, tho'I am too guil- 
ty to contemplate thee, in this thy 
Attribute, without Fear and Trem- 
bling. For there is Judgment as well 
as Mercy with thee that thou ſhouldſt 
be Fear'd. 0 enter not into Judgment 
with thy Servant, for in thy fight ſhall 
no man living be Tuſtify d. 

My God, how ſtrangely Impious 
are they who dare ſay or think that 
the way of the Lord is not equal |! 
My God, I am none of thoſe, nor 
will I ever be of that profane number. 
I will ever acquieſce in the Equity of 
thy Diſpenſations, whether I am 
able to comprehend it or no. For 
I know tho' Clouds and Darknels 

may 
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may ſometimes be round about thee, 
yet Righteouſneſs and Judgement 
are always the Habitation of thy 
Seat. 

I readily and firmly aſſent, O my 
God, to all the Declarations thou 
haſt made of thy Mind and Will. 
I believe all thy Predictions, all thy 
Promiſes, and all thy Threatnings, 
that they ſhall be fu{f/Pd all in their 
Seaſon. TI know that nothing but 
Truth can proceed from thee who 
art Truth it ſelf: I know that thou, 
O God, can'ſt not deceive us, O 
grant that we may not deceive our 
ſelves. Amen. 


f 
' 
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Contemplation VIII. 


Of the Divine Goodneſs and 
Philanthropy. 


[. 

ſhall now cloſe up theſe my Con- 

fiderations of God, with a Meu;j« 
tation upon the Divine Goodneſs, by 
which 1 underſtand a Propenfion of 
doing good to his Creatures by the 
Communication of his own good or 
happincis- But here upon my firſt 
entrance, i find my felt plunged be- 
yord my Depth. It is an immenſe 
Ocean which no Line can fathom, 
and where rhe Sight loſes it ſelf ina 
long boundlets Proſpedt. This is 
that Attribute which in a peculiar 
manner adorns and accompliſhes the 
Divine Nature, and renders it Ami- 
abis and Lovely, as well as Venera- 


bleand Adorable. This is the _ 
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eſt Repaſt of Angels, and the pecu- 
liar entertainment of Contemplative 
Souls, many of which who had no 
other guide to follow but the Clue 
of their own Reaſonings, have long 
ſince obſerved that Goodneſs is the 
Principal ; and, as I may fay, the 
Divineſt Attribute of the Deity. 
I I. 

This the Genri/e Theology intend- 
ed by making Love the moſt anci- 
ent of all the Gods. And accord- 
ingly we find in the Platonic Trini- 
ty (which is To @zaboy, vs and Juy) 
that the firſt place is aſſign'd to the 
To «zatoy which they conceive aſter 
the manner of an immenſe and moſt 
pure Light, continually diffuſing 
and Communicating its invigora- 
tive Beams. And this was that 
which the fine Platoniſt Boethius al- 
luded to, in that celebrated and gra- 
phical deſcription of God, when 
he calld him Fous Boni Lucidus, 
the Lucid Fountain of Good. And 
there is an ancient Cabaliſtical Table 
ſuppoſed to be borrowed from the 
Pythagoreans, which repreſents in,a 

K 3 viſible 
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viſible Scheme the Order of the Di- 
vine Perfe&ion, wherein 'tis obſer- 
vable that Goodneſs is ſeated in the 
Supreme Circle, which they call 
Chether or the Crown, thereby inti- 
mating that coodnels preſides over, 

and gives Laws and Meaſures to all 
the other Attributes of God. 

IT. 

And indeed it does ſo : For thus 
God's Power ſerves to execute the 
Dicates of his Wiſdom, and his 
Wiſdom is employ'd in finding out 
Objedas, Methods and Occaſions, 
for the exerciſe of his Goodneſs. 
Nay, even Juſtice it ſelf, which at 
firſt ſeems to thwart and reprimand 
the inclinations of Goodneſs, will 
notwithſtanding be found upon near- 
er inſpection, ſweetly 0 conſpire 
and accord with it, nay {what ſeems 
a greater Paradox) to be one of the 
Inſtances and Exemplifications of it. 
For God never puniſhes but when 
Order, that is, the good of the Uni- 
verſe requires it, and conſequently 
never but when upon the whole tis 
beſt to do fo. So that God's good- 


nc!s 
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neſs will ſtill be the Cherher, the 
Crown of all his Perfe&tions. 
Il'V. 

Plato calls God idtz 73 aabs, 
the Idea or Eſſence of Goodneſs, A 
very high expreſſion. But ſays not 
the Scripture alſo the fame ? For 
when it defines God, it does not fay 
he is Wiſdom or Power, but that he 
is Love. Not Loving, but Love it 
ſelf. And our Saviour in Anſwer to 
him that call'd him good Maſter, 
tells us, There is none good but Ore, 
that is God. As if this Divineſt At- 
tribute were that Flonour, of which 
God is faid by the Prophet to be ſo 
Jealous, that he will not give it to 


another : not to any of the Sons of 1.44.8. 


Men, no not to = Son of Man. 


And indecd God may well be 
Jealous of this his Honour, ſince 
go0dneſs is that Attribute which 
does not only render the Deity moſt 
lovely to us, but is alſo moſt pecult- 
arly beloved by Himſelf. *Tis his 
Favourite and darling Excellence, 
that which he ſeems moſt of all to 
K 4 delight 
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delight in, and to value as the very 
Flower and Beauty of all his Excel- 
lence. And therefore when Moſes 
deſired to have a fight of his Glory, 
his Anſwer to him was, 7 will make 


my goodneſs paſs before thee. 
VL 


And how much God is in Love 
with this his Attribute, we may 
conclude from the great uſe and ex- 
erciſe of it. God has exerciſed his 
goodneſs more than all the reſt of his 
Attributes, ſo that the Stream riſes 
almoſt as high as the Fountain, and 
the Inſtances and Exemplifications 
of it are almoſt as infinite as it elf 
The Material Fabrick of the World 
15 the Emanation of the Divine good- 
neſs, and who can tell how large 
that is, or where the utmoſt boun- 
darics of it are fixd ? Then as for 
the Zntelleftual part of the Creation, 
how fruitful has the Divine good- 
neſs been, and what a Numerous 
Progeny has it brought forth ! Who 

Dan.7.19: can number the Lords Hoſt ? 7 hou- 
ſand thouſands miniſter unto him, and 
ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtand 

before 
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before him. All theſe drink of the 

fame inexhauſtible Well of Life, of 

this Lucid Pountain of good ; and with 

perpetual Anthems of Praiſe cele- 

brate the bounty of their Maker. 
VII. 

But altho thoſe higher Orders of 
Spirits, who are ſeated near the 
Spring-head of Bliſs, enjoy a greater 
ſhare of the Divine Goodneſs, and 
being asit werein a direct Poſition to 
that All-glorious Sun, muſt needs 
drink in more plentitul and more 
vigorous Effuſions of his Light, yet 
Man, the Younger Brother, ſcems 
in ſome reſpects to be the Darling of 
Heaven, and to be Priviledg'd with 
ſome peculiar Toicens of Favour. I 
ſhall chuſe to inſtance in two. One 
is, That Man 1s admitted to the 
Grace of Repentance, and has the ad- 
vantage of Second thoughts, whereas 


God ſpared not the Angels that find. pe. x. 4, 


The other is, That Man had the 
Honour to be Hypoſtatically United 
with the A4y/©- the Second Perſon of 
the B. Trinity. So that what was 
figuratively ſpoken by God in the 

* Caſe 
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Caſe of Adam, 1s here in ſome mea-. 


ſure really verify'd, Behold Man is 


Heb.z.16. Gecome as one of us; whereas he re- 


Pal. 8. 


fuſed to take upon him the Nature of 
Angels. 
VIII. 

Theſe indeed are the two greater 
Lights that ſhine moſt conſpicuouſly 
in the Firmament, and fuch as when 
aloneconſiderd,would wind up a con- 
temnplative Spirit tothatExtaticAdmi- 
rationof the Pſalmiſt, Lord what zs man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the 
ſon of man that thou wifiteſt him: But 
there are alſo a multitude of leſſer 
Stars, many of which we do not 
obſerve, tho we feel and thrive un- 
der their influence ; and thoſe which 
we do we cannot number. . God's 
Favours are too quick for our Ac- 
counts, and the Heavenly Manna 
falls ſo thick about our Tents, that 
we want opportunity to gather it 
up. 

I X. 

But that 1 may Sail by ſome Com- 
pas ia fo wide and boundleſs an 
Ocean, I conſider that the —_— 
«0 
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of God's goodneſs to Man may be 
diſtributed into theſe two Kinds in 
general, Giv/ng and Forgzving. Thoſe 
of giving again are of two forts : 
Either ſuch as are to be conferrd 
upon us aſter. our Work 1s done, 
by which I underſtand the Rewards 
of Heaven, or ſuch as are given us 
by way of Earneft, or Anticipation. 
I begin with the laſt of theſe, 
where the firſt thing that offers it 
ſelf to our conſideration is the Colla- 
tion of our Being ; which I do not 
underſtand as it is generally taken in 
the Schools, namely, For nakedand 
abſtract Exiſtence, For thus to Be 
Abſolutely has no manner of intrinſic 
good 1n ir, but is only a Foundation 
or Capacity of a oood or cvil State 
Indiflerently. And this methinks is 
ſo very plain, that I ſhould much 
wonder how ſo many Mctaphy fical 
Heads could cipouſe the contrary, 
were it not found to be a convenient 
Device for the Maintenance of that 
abſurd Paradox, that tis better to Be, 
tbo # in Extreme Mi iſery, than not to be ; 
which 
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which Propoſition was alſo intended 
for the ſupport of another, every 
whit as abfurd, viz. That God 
may conſiſtently with his Goodneſs 
and Juſtice, inflict eternal Miſery 
upon an Innocent Creature. For 
ſince he may {as all grant) Annihi- 
late an Innocent Creature, twill 
follow that he may with leſs appear- 
ance of Injuſtice, inflict on him eter- 
nal Miſery, Annihilation (according 
to theſe mens Metaphyſics) being the 
greater evil of the two. And that 
tor this notable Reaſon, becauſe he 
that is, tho never ſo miſerable, en- 

joys ſome good, viz. that of Exi- 
ſtence, whereas he that is not, has 
none at all. 


XI. 

But now, beſides that the good of 
Simple being, may be outweigh'd 
by Super-induced evils, and that 
then to Be all conſider'd, would not 
be good bur evil, as I could cafily 
ſhew were it my preſent concern 
further to ingage in that Controver- 
ſie ; I ſay, beſides this, I do not al- 
low the Truth of the firſt Aſſertion, 
that 
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that to be has any intrinſic good in 
it. And therefore when I begin the 
Catalogue of the Divine Favours, 
with the Collation of our Being, I 
do not underſtand by the Phraſe 
meerly our being brought into At 
indefinitely (exiſtence as ſuch inclu- 
ding neither good nor evil in it) 
but our being made ſuch certain 
Eſſences or Natures, conſiſting of 
ſuch Powers and Faculties as are re- 
quiſite to conſtitute ſuch an Order 
of Beings as according to ſuch a 
Mode of Imitability or Idea, 1s re- 
preſented in the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, and which we diſtinguiſh by . 
the Name of Mankind. 
X IT. 

Now the Nature of Man involves 
much good and perfefion in it, and 
conſequently for God to give it Exi- 
ſtence is an Act of Goodneſs as we!l as 
of Power. For tho there be (as I 
ſuppoſe) little or no deference to be 
paid to that pepular Argument, 
which would derive an Obligation of 
gratitude upon Children toward 
their Parents, from their receiving 
their 
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their Being from them, becanſe there 
is no kindneſs here deſign'd to thoſe 
Perſons who in the Event (perhaps) 
are profited, but before were not ſo 
much as knows ; yet our caſe 1s quite 
otherwiſe, as to our receiving our 
Being from the Father of Spirits. 
For he both knew whom he was to 
oblige, when he gave us Being, and 
intended it as a kindneſs to as, ha- 
ving no Intereſt of his own to pro- 
mote by it. Which are the two 
Qualifications required by Sereca, in 
his Book De Benefictis, to make up 
the Nature of ſuch a Benefit as ſhall 
lay an Obligation upon the Receiver. 
XIIT. 

Now both theſe Requiſites being 
eminently found in God, it follows 
that his Kindneſs in giving us Being, 
receives its Eſtimate from the value 
and excellency of the thing beſtow'd, 
which cannot appear little if we 
conſider, thar ſuch was the Dignity 
and Excellency of Humane Nature, 
that it occaſion'd deliberation 1n 
Heaven, and was thought worthy 
of the Council of the Trinity. If we 
conſider, that Man is the moſt 
Noble 
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Noble part of all the viſible Crea- 
tion, the Abſtract and Compendium 
of the Univerſe. That he is a Crea- 
ture formd after the Image of the 
Great God, endow'd with an excel- 
lent and immortal Spirit, and re- 
ſembling his Maker, as in other re- 
ſpecs, 10 in ſome meaſure in this, 
that he can and muſt needs be hap» 
py both in the direct Operations of 
his Nature, and in the reflexive atts 
of Contemplation upon the dignity 
of his Eflence. To give therefore 
Being to ſuch an accompliſh'd Crea- 
ture as this, 1s ipſo fatto, without 


Conſideration of any further deſign, 
a very ſignal aft of Love and Bene- 
ficence. 


XIV. 

Another very ſignal inſtance of 
the Divine Goodneis to Man is our 
Preſervation, whether we conſider 
It in the more Metaphyſical way of 
the Schools, as that uninterrupted 
influx, which they call Continued 
Creation, whereon we depend as 
Eſſentially as the Image in the Glaſs 
does upon the Object ; or whether 

we 
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we conſider it aiter the more popu- 
lar acceptation, as it denotes the 
Conduct and Supcrintendency of 
God's Providence, whereby he fo diſ- 
poſes of the Events and liſues of 
things as either to keep off from us 
what would incom:mode our wel- 
fare, or to work out a more impor- 
tant good from thoſe evils which 
he ſuffers to befal us. 
X V. ; 

And here it would be matter of 
wonderful curioſity, and pleaſing 
altoniſhment, could we but diſcern 
from end to end thoſe manifold turns 
and fetches, t'2oſe Stratagems and 
Intrigues, that Plot of Providence 
which is engaged for our preſerva- 
tion through the various Occurren- 
cies of Liſe. Could we but ſee 
what a Lab yr: nth, what a Maze we 
tread, and what reaſon there is for 
every turning, were but our Eyes 
open'd (as thic Young mans were at 
the Prayer of Fl;/þ4) to ſee the Bright 
Hoſt of Auxiliary Spirits that incamp 
about us, to ſee with what care and 
concern the good Angels conteſt on 

our 
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our behalf againſt the Powers of 
Darkneſs, as the Guardian Angel Dan. 1s. 
of the Jews did againſt tze Prince 
of Perha, and how many dangers 
both Goſtly and Bodily we eſcape 
through their Protection, could we 
I fay ſee all this----But we may be 
content to want the curioſity = 
long as we enjoy the Benefit, and 
reſt fatisfh'd with what the Pſalmiſt 
aſſures us of in general , that zhe 
Angel of the Lord tarrieth about them Plal. 34- 
that fear him, and delivereth them, 
XVI. 
Another conſiderable inſtance of 
the Divine Goodneſs to Man , is 
ſeen in the Proviton made by Pro- 
vidence for the neceſlaries and Con- 
veniences of Lite, ſuch as Food and 
Raiment, and the like. This was 
firſt exemplifi'd in the Order of the 
Creation, wherein 'tis to be obſer- 
ved that the Creation of Man was 
reſerved for the work of the Sixth 
day, till the World was both Created 
and FurxiſÞd for his reception; till 
the Heavenly bodys were prepared 
to guide him by their Light, and 
L the 
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the Earth to feed him with her 


Fruits, and then God brings in 
Man into the World, like a Noble 
gueſt to a Table richly ſpread and 
ict out with Delicacys. 

XVII. 

I care not heigiwen this conſide- 
ration ſo iar as fome do, who af- 
firm all things to have been. made 
meerly for the uſe of Man. For al- 
though (as 'tis well noted by the 
French Philoſopher ) upon a moral 
account, it be of good uſe to fay 
that God made all things for our 
ſakes, it being a conſideration that 
would ſerve to excite in us a grea- 
ter Love and Gratitude towards 
him, and although in tome correaed 
Ien fo it be true, in as much as we 
may make ulic of all rhings to ſome 
goon purpoſe or other, cit ther as 06- 


jects to employ our Philoſophy upon, 


or as Occaſions to MHagnifie the good- 
ne{s and Power of our Creator, yet 
to ſav that all things were lo pre- 
cifely made for us as to exclude all 
other purpoſes, beſides that Tis too 


boluiy to determin concerning the 
"Ends 
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Ends of God, and to indulge a 
fond opinion of our ſelves, 'ris al- 
fo plainly abſurd and unphiloſophi- 
cal, there being queſtionleſs many 
things in the World fo far from at- 
fording any real uſe to Man, that 
they never have been or ſhall beſo 
much as ſeen or underſtood by 
him. 
XVTIT. 

However thus far we may ven- 
ture to determin, and more we 
need not require, that God had a 
ſpecial regard to Man in the Creati- 
on of the World, whom he has con- 
ſtituted Lord of the inferiour part 
of ir, that ( as the Pfalmiſt fays ) 
he cover'd the Heavens with Clouds, 
and prepared Rain for the Earth, 
and made the Graſs to grow upon 
the Mountains, and Herbs for the uſe 
of Man. 

XIX. 

But beſides this general and Pri- 
mary deſignation of things for the 
uſe of Man, there is a- more Partji- 
car and Seconday work of Provi- 
dence to be obſerv'd in the fo ma- 
L 2 naging, 
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naging and Ordering of Afﬀairs , 
that every Man may have a tole- 
rable Portion of the good things of 
this Life. And this is effeted not 
by leaving all things in Common, or 
giving every Man a right to e- 
very thing, for this woull be of 
pernicious conſequence, as tending 
both to the perperual diſturbance of 
the Public Peace, and to the utter 
neglect and Difmprovement of Na- 
ture ; but by the limits and inclo- 
ſures of Property, whereby care is 
taken that every Man ſhall either 
have ſomthing of his own, or be 
maintain'd by the Proviſions of thoſe 
that have. So that ſome way or 
other God provides for every mem- 
ber of this his great Family, and 
though he does not always at our 
defire bring Quails, and fill us with 
the Bread of Heaven, yet he fur- 
nithes every one that travcls in this 
Wilderneſs with a YViaticum ſuffici- 
ent to carry him through his Jour- 
ney ; and though he does not grant 
him his eow# wiſh, yet he grants 
him that of a Wiſer Man, and 
feeds 
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feeds him with food convenient for , _ 
him. 
X X. | 

But theſe are but Prefatory Fa- 
vours, Dawnings of goodneſs, and 
little Eſſays of the Divine Love if 
Compared with thoſe laſt diſplays 
of his Bounty, thoſe Conſummati- 
ons of Kindneſs which attend Man 
in the other World, when God ſhall 
give him everlaſting felicity, and 
make him glad with the joy of his Pal. ar. 
Countenance. When he fhall with- 
draw his hand from the Clift of the 
Rock, and ſhew him all his Glory. Ex. 33: 
When he ſhall remove the Bounds 
from the Mount of his Preſence, and 
admit him to the Comprehenſions of 
an Intuitive Beatitude, This is 
that great Portion; that Final Pa- 
trimony which 1s laid up for Man, 
and which (as our Saviour fays ) 
ſhall be given to thoſe, for whoz2 7t Matt. 16. 
is prepared. To thoſe, who donot 
by their own default fortcit their 
Inheritance with the Saints in Liviat, 


L 3 XIA. 


De Nat. 
Hom. þ.2 2, 
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XXL. 

And thus far of thoſe efteAs of 
the Divine Goodneſs to Man, 
which are maniicſted by giving. 
The next is that of forgiving. 
This is that peculiar Inſtance of 
Favour, whereby Man ſtands di- 
llinguiſh'd from the refit of the 
Sons of God, as the great Favo- 
rite oi Heaven. For though the 
Angels were all Partakers of God's 
Love and Bounty, yet 'twas Man 
alone that was made choice of 
to be the Otject of his Mercy. 
Mari? "PY 0 cn YpWw7ros Twy AOKWY UA 
Rips OV EY To 0) ſreluns © ey T4 [he TRYOGY 
K£Y Jav's Nemeſius. For *twas 
Pian alon?, among all Rational Beings, 
who had the Priviledge of being 
j.irln'd by Repentance. A Favour 
extiaoriinary, whether we conſider 
the great Benefit that accrues to 
Man by it, in being freed from 
the Curſe of the Law, and reſto- 
red to a capacity of arriving to 
that Happ:neſs, for which he was 
firſt deſigned , or the wonderful 
| | means 
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means of efteing it. For-that God 
ſhould bow the Heavens and come 
down, empty himſelf by taking 
upon him the Form of a Servant, 
and humble himſelf yet further , 
by becoming Obedient even unto 
Death, this is that Stupendious un- 
utterable inſtance of Mercy, that 
Myſtery of Goodneſs, which the 
Angels defire to look into, which 
they admire and cannot Compre- 
hend, Sound and cannot Fathom, 
and which while they Contemplate, 
Man enjoys, 
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The uſe of this to Devotion, 


Aving now taſted aud ſeen ir 

ſome Meaſure how good and 
gracious the Lord is, let us now 
apply this ſpeculation to the ad- 
vant2ge of Devotion. This I ſhall 
do, Firtt, by conſidering what may 
be colleted to this purpoſe from 
the Goodneſs of God in General ; 
Secondly, by the ſhewing how the 
ſeveral Inſtances of the Divine 
Goocineſs point out to us the ex- 
erciſe of ſeveral Devotional vertues. 
And firſt ſince God is fo good a Be. 
ig, and fo good to ai;, 'twill be- 
come vs in the firit place to ba- 
niſh all ſuperſtitious fiaviſh Fears 
and jeajous apprenenſiens of him, 
conlacring that 'tis more tor the 
Honour, and mo: according to the 
Will of ſo Good a Being, to be 
heartily loved, than ſervilely fear d, 
and that 'ris Love and not Fear that 
has the Honour to fulfil the whole 


Law. 


Secendly, 
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Secondly, God being ſo Good, 
and having ſhewn ſo much Good- 
neſs to us, 'twill highly become us 
in the next place to. acknowledge 
this his Goodneſs by all the ways ' 
we can, eſpecially by theſe Three, 
Praying to him, Depending on him, 
and Praiſing him. By every one of 
theſe, we acknowledge God's Good- 
neſs, either direly, or by conſe- 
quence ; but moſt of all by the 
laſt, which ought therefore to be 
principally regarded. This I the ra- 
ther take notice of, Eecauſe *tis a 
thing wherein we are generally de- 
ſeAive, for we areall apt ro be more 
zealouſly affeted in our petit ionary 
Prayers, than in our giving Thavks. 
And the reaſon, I ſuppole, is, be- 
cauſe our Prayers are tor our ſelves, 
but giving Thanks is to God. But 
certainly this 1s a great fault, and 
proceeds from that root of all evil, 
ſelf-love ; we ought rather to ad- 
dreſs our fclves to God with more 
Application and Devyotion in our 
Praiſes than in our Prayers. For he 
that Praiſes, glorifies God more 
_ than 
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than he that Prays; for he that 
Prays, does only hope that God 
will be good to him, but he that 
Praiſes, does adtrally acknowledge 
that he is already ſo. There 15 more 
excellence in Praiſe than we- are 
commonly aware of. To Believe, 
Pray and Truſt is the work of 
Earth, but to Adore and Praiſe 1s 
the work of Heaven. But not fo 
as to be reſervd till we come thi- 
ther, No, we muſt begin it here, 
or we ſhall never do it hereafter. 
'Tis the only retribution God cx- 
pects trom us tor all his Goodneſs, 
to be bleſſed for his Bleſſings; and 
unleſs we do this, we ſhall be guil- 
ty of the higheſt injuſtice and 1n- 
gratitude imaginable, and of ſuch 
a vileneſs, as all the Prayzag in the 
World will never counterval]. 

But as. weare obliged to act thus 
from God's Goodnels in general, ſo 
the ſevcral Inſtances of the Divine 
Goodneſs point out to us the exer- 
cile of ſeveral] Devotional Vertues. 
For example , when a Man conſt 
ders God as the Author and Preſer- 

ver 
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ver of his Being, what inference 
can be more natural, than that he 
ſhould preſent unto him himſelf, his 
Soul and Body to be a reaſonable, 
holy and lively Sacrifice. that he 
ſhould employ all his Powers and 
Faculties in thc Service, and to the 
Glory of him that gave them, and 
love him with all lis Heart, Mind, 
Soul and Strength 2 Again, when 
he conſiders the guard which Gods 
Holy Angels kcep over hyn, and the 
many Deliverances vouchſated him 
through their Proteftion, What in- 
ference can be more obvious than 
that he reſt ſecure under this de- 
ſence of the moſt High, and abide 
with confidence under the ſhadow 
of the Almighty, that he ſing Praiſes 
to God in the multitude of theſe 
his ſtronuz Mercies, and be ever mind- 
ful of that ſaying, Grieve not the 
Angel, leſt he ſmite thee : do nothing 
again(t him, leſt he forſake thee, As 
gain, when he confiders the plenti- 
tul proviſion God has made for him 
a5 to this life, that his Lot is fall'n 
t)him in a fair ground, and that 

he 
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he has a goodly Heritage, what is 
more naturally to be inferred than 
that he offer up to God the Sacri- 
fice of Thankſgiving , for all the 
Methods, Conveyances and Inſtru- 
ments of his Bounty, and that he 
truſt his Providential care for his fu- 
ture maintainance. Again, when 
he conſiders that weight of Glory 
prepared . for him in the other 
World, What can be more natural 
for him, than with Angels and 
Archangels, and all the Company 
of Heaven, to Laud and Magnihe 
his Glorious Name, and to preſs 
forward to ſome degrees of excel- 
lency, in the Service ot him who has 
thus prevented hun with ſuch ex- 
ceſſes of Kindnels, ſuch depths of 
unſearchable Love. Laſtly, when 
he conſiders thoſe aſtoniſhing Mi- 
racles of the Divine Mercy and con- 
deſcenſion in the Redemption of the 
World, in the Aſſumption of our 
Nature, and the humble ſubmiſſion 
of our Bleſſed Lord to the Pains 
and Diſhonours of the Croſs, what 
can be more natural, than that at- 

rcr 
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| ter an Hymn of Praiſe and Adora- 
tion to him that fitreh on the 
Throne, and to the Lamb, he look 
upon himſelf now as no longer his 
own, but as bought with a Price ; : Cor. 6. 
and accordingly glorifie God in his 
Body and Spirit, which are God's, 
that he diſhonour not that Nature 
which is made one with the Divi- 
nity, and advanced above the Sera- 
phims ; and that laſtly, he endea- 
vour to copy out ſome of the imi- 
table ſtrokes of his Saviours Humi- 
lity, and ( in the Apoſtle's Phraſe ) 
let the ſame mind be in him which 


was in Chriſt Jeſus. 
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The Aſpiration. 


() My great and good Ged, who 
art good in all thy Gre catnels, 


and whole chiefeſt Greatneſs is to 
be Good, How can I poſſibly think 
ainiſs of thee, diſtruſt thee, or har- 
bour any jealous apprehenſions Con- 
cerning thee ? And how unworthy 
ſhould I be of this thy Goodneſs if 
I ſhould ! 


But, O God, my. Love, 'tis my 
infirmity to be afraid of that Ex- 
cellence which I ſhould rather love, 
for my love of thee is not yet per- 
fe enough to caſt out ail icar; but 
bleſſed be rhy Goodncts, who in the 
midit of my fears and doubriul ſur- 
miles art pleaſed to remind me of 
thy Nature, and to 12y to my Soul, 
as thou didſt once to the diffident 


Diſciples, It ts £ be not afraid. 


The Voice of my Belov24'! T will 
therefore turn my fears to love, and 
tove 
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love more than I ever yet feared or 
loved, I will alſo magnifie thee, O Val. 145. 
God, my Kinz: and 1 will praiſe thy 
Name for ever and ever. Every day 
will I give thanks unto thee : and 
praiſe thy Name for ever and ever. 
For I have taſted and ſeen how gra- 
cious thou art, and I find it 15a 
good thing to Praiſe thee : and that 
'tis a joyſul and plcaſant thing to be 
Thankiul. I know, O my God, 
that thy Goodneſs 1s as much above 
my Frazje, as thy Greatneſs is above 
my Comprehenſion. My Praiſes can 
add notiung to tlice, neither can [ 
Praiſe thee according to thy Good- 
neſs. But, O my God, I will Praiſe 
thee according to my /ſtrevgth, and 
I know that the ſame Goodneſs of 
thine, wh.ch is too great to be prat- 
fed worthily, 1s alfo roo great not to 
accept our unworthy Prailes. 


My God, I know thou requireſt 
from me only the Praiſes of a Man, 
but I am troubled that I cannot 
Praiſe thee as an Axgel. O thatl1 
were now in Heaven, if twere on- 


ly 
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ly that I might Praiſe thee as thy 
Angels Praiſe thee : This, O my God, 
I will do hereafter, my gratitude 
ſhall run then as high as theirs, and 
it ſhall be as laſting too; it ſhall 
laſt as long as thy Goodneſs and 
my Being laſts; and as thy Mer- 
cY, ſo my F raiſe ſhall endure for 
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Contemplation I. 


Of Man, conſider d as a Crea- 


Ture. 


l. 
'IN Man, as thus conſider'd, I find 
theſe four things involv'd, Firſt, 
That he was once Nothing. Second- 
ly, That from Nothing he became 
Something. Thirdly, That he was 
made Something, and is what he is 
by .and from God. Fourthly, That 
he ſo depends upon Gods continual 
Influence for the continuation of 
that Being which he receiv'd from 
him, that ſhould God but never fo 
little withdraw it, he muſt neceſſa- 
rily fall back into his firſt Nothing. 

IT. 

Firſt, then I conſider that Man 
was once Nothing, which is the 
lame as to ſay, That once he was 

M 2 not, 
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not, or that he was not always, 
This is too acknowledg d a Propoſi- 
tion to need any /aberzous Proof, but 
however for ſatisfaction fake, I thus 
demonſtrate it. It Man were al- 
ways he would be a neceſſary Being. 
For ſince every thing 1s neceſſary 
while it 1s, and fince there 1s no 
alIignable Point of Duration wherein 
that which always is, 1s not, it lol- 
lows that it man were always, he 
would be a neceſſary. Being. Burt 
now that Man 1s not a necetlarv Be- 
ing, I prove thus. 
ITL. 

Man has not his Being from him- 
ſelf, but from ſome other Being; 
For if he had it from himſelt, he 
would never have limited his own 
Being, and conſequently would have 
had all other PerfeCtions as well as 
Exiſtence. But that he has not is 
plain, becauſe he is an Amorous and 
Deſiring Being, and is continually 
reaching, out and aſpiring to ſome 
jurther Excellence, which is a cer- 
tain Argument of /ndigency. Whence 
it follows that he had not Being from 


himſelt. IV. 
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I'V. 
He muſt therefore have it from 

ſome other Being, rhat is, He muſt 

therefore exiſt, becauſe ſome other 

Being will have him to exiſt. If 

then the Ground and Reaſon of mans 

exiſting be the Will and Pleaſure of 
ſome other Being, then Man muſt 
ſo far exiſt —_— as "tis neceſ- 
fary that that other Being ſhould 
will his exiſtence. Since the neceſlj- 
ty of the Effet depends upon the 
neceſſity of the Cauſe: To ſhew 
therefore that Man does not neceſla- 
rily exiſt, 'twill be 'enough to ſhew 
that 'tis not neceſſary that any ſuch 
Being ſhould will his Exiſtence; 
which I do thus. 
V. 

'Tis not neceſſary that any Being 
ſhould eftetually will that which 1s 
not neceſſarily Lovely. But Man is 
not neceſſarily Lovely ; therefore 
tis not neceſſary that any Being 
ſhould cttefually will the Being of 
Man. The firſt Propoſition is Selt- 
evident. The fccond will be made 
ſo, by conſidering that neceflary 
M 3 Love- 
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Lovelineſs is the higheſt degree of 
Lovelineſs, and the higheſt degree 
of Lovelineſs, ſuppoſes the higheſt 
degrec of Excellence ; that Which is 
lovely in the higheſt degree, muſt be 
excellent in the higheſt degree, every 
thing being lovely fo far as it is ex- 
cellent. But now man 15s not Excel- 
lent in the higheſt degree, becauſe 
he aſpires to higher excellence (as 
was faid before) and therefore neither 
is he Lovely in the higheſt degree, 
and therefore not Neceſfarily Love- 
ly. Which was the Minor Propoſi- 
tion. The Concluſion therefore fol- 
lows, that 'tis not neceſlary that any 
Being ſhould effetually will the be- 
ing of Man. And therefore allo 'tis 
not neceſſary that Man ſhould exiſt, 
the reaſon of Mans exiſting being 
founded upon the will of ſome other 
Being , as was ſuppoſed. And it 
Man does not exiſt zeceſſarily, then 
he did not exiſt always; and if not 
always, then once he was not, which 
was the thing to be here made our. 


VI. The * 
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VI. 
The next thing to be confider'd 

is that Man became Something from 

Nothing : Which is the ſame as to 

ſay that he was not made out of any 

Pre-exiſtent Matter or Subſtance. 

This, tho it be more ſtrictly veri- 

fy'd of the Sou! of Man, which in no 

ſenſe was raiſed into being from any 

pre-exiſtent ſubſtance, but came im- 

mediately from Nothing to be what 

it is, yetitis alſo verifyd to all in- 
tents and purpoſes in reſpect of his 

Body, which tho it be not immed{s- 

ately from Nothing as the Soul 1s, 

yet Mediately it is, it being form'd 
not from matter eternally Pre-exiſt- 
ing, but from Matter which once 
was Nothing, it being impoſſible 
that there thould be any eternally 
pre-exiſting matter, or that Matter 
ſhould always have been, for the 
very ſame Reaſon that Man could not 
have been always ; which having al- 
ready ſet down, I ſhall not again re- 
peat it- 
VII 

The third thing involv'd in Mans 

M 4 being 
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being a Creature, is that he was 
made ſomething, and is what he is 
by and from God. This will be thus 
Demonſtrated. All Being is -either 
Being Eſſentially, that is, Being it 
ſelf, or Being by Participation. Now 
Being it felt is God, as has been 
ſhewn before : And there can be but 
one Being it ſelf, as was alſo ſhewn 
before. Therefore all Beings beſides 
this one Being it ſelf, .beſides God, 
are Beings by Participation. Now 
whatever is in any thing by Parti- 
Cipation, 1s cauſed in it by that to 
which it Eſſentially belongs. Man 
therefore being a Being by Partici- 
pation, mult neceſſarily be from and 
by Being it ſelf ; that is, from and 
by God. 
VIII 
Should it be here Obje&ed that 
Nothing hinders, but that a thing 
may be tound without that which 1s 
not of the Reaſon or Eſſence of it, as 
a Man ſuppoſe without Learning, 
And that this Habitude of being 
cauled by Being it ſelf, or God 1s 
Rot of the ellcr.ce of Beings, becauſe 
they 
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they may be conceiv'd without it. 
And that therefore nothing hinders 
but that there may 'be ſome Beings 
that are not from God. To this I 
anſwer, That tho this Habitude does 
not make any part of the Idea or 
Eſſence of thoſe beings which are 
cauſed, yet it is neceſſarily conſe- 
quent to it. For to be a Being by 
Participation does as much vertually 
involve its being cauſed, as a Trian- 
gle involves this Aﬀection, that any 
two ſides of it taken together are 
greater than the third. So that ſuch 
a Being can no more exiſt without 
being cauſed, than a Triangle can 
exiſt without this Aﬀection. But 
whereas the Habitude of being cau- 
fed,is not of the Reaſon of Being Sim- 
ply, or as ſuch, theretore there is a 
Certain Being that is not cauſed, 
which is God. 
I X. 

The fame Concluſion, that Man 
has his Being from God, may be fur- 
ther proved trom this Conſideration, 
that none can pollibly Create but 
God, The truth of which Propoſt- 
tion 
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tion 1s generally founded upon the 
Diſtance that is between Being and 
not Being, which they fay is infi- 
nite, and therefore it muſt require 
an Infinite Power to educe a thing 
from one to the other. But this 1s 
an obſcure way of arguing, and I 
muſt profeſs that I do not ſo clearly 
underſtand it as to be fatisfy'd whe- 
ther it be concluſive or no; and 
therefore I ſhall rather chuſe to ſay, 
that the moſt univerſal effet muſt 
have the moſt univerſal cauſe. But 
now among all Effefs, to make a 
thing to be Simply is the moſt Uni- 
verſal. And this 1s Creation, which 
implies not only a production of 
this or that Being, or of a Being ac- 
cording to this or that Nature or 
Quality, ( for this is alſo done in Ge- 
eration and Alteration ) but alſo of 
Being Abſolutely: For the immedi- 
ate Terms of Creation are from ot 
being to be, and then afterwards 
comes in to be this or that, thus or 
this, Creation therefore is the moſt 
Univerſal Efte&t that is, and conſe- 
quently it muſt be reduced into the 
moſt 
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moſt Univerſal Cauſe that is, which 
is God. Therefore God only can 
Create, therefore all Creatures are 
from God, and conſequently Man 
reccives his Being trom no other but 
God. 
X. . 
'Tis now further to be conſiderd, 
that as man receives his being from 
God, ſo he depends upon God's con- 
tinual influence for the continuation 
of it, inſomuch, that ſhould God 
never {o little withdraw it, he muſt 
neceſſarily fall back into his Firſt 
Nothing. For beſides, that ro con- 
tinue 1n being is as much an 7niver- 
ſal Effect as to make to be, and con- 
ſequently muſt be refolv'd into the 
{ame Univerſal Cauſe, which is God. 
I further conſider, that Being by 
Participation is wholly and intirely 
from Being, it ſelf. Now every Et- 
tet depends upon its Cauſe as far as 
it 15 its Cauſe. If a Partial Cauſe, 
then it depends upon it Partially, it 
an Intire Cauſe, than it depends up- 
on 1t Intirely. Since theretore Be- 
ing by Participation is wholly and 
intirely 
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intirely from Being it ſelf, it follows 
that it muſt depend wholly and in- 
tirely upon it, and if fo, then it muſt 
depend upon it for every minute of 
its Exiſtence, as well as for the very 
firſt Inſtant ofit ; otherwiſe it would 
not depend upon it wholly and in- 
tirely (as 1s ſuppoſed) there being 
ſomething in reference to which it 
would be Independent. 

X I. 

_ + I further conſider with Carteſrus, 

IoſopMfedir, Dat ſince the Time of our Life con- 

3. fiſts of innumerable Parts, every one 
of which does by no means depend 
upon that which went before, from 
our exiſting a little before ir, does 
no way follow that we ſhall exiſt 
Now. I fay, it does no way fol- 
low, that becauſe we exiſted a little 
before, we ſhall therefore exiſt now ; 
or that becauſe of our exiſting now, 
we ſhall exiſt afterwards, there be- 
ing no neceffary Connexion between 
the Moments themſelves, whereof 
our Duration is made up. If there- 
fore we do exiſt in ſeveral Inſtants or 
Nows of Time, this muſt be from 

{ome 
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ſome Cauſe which conſerves us, and 
as it were gives us being in every 
one of thoſe Nows or Moments. But 
this cannot be our ſelves, firſt, for 
the reaſon alledg'd by Carteftus, be- 
cauſe we are not Conſcious of any 
ſuch Power, which undoubtedly we 
ſhould be, if we had it. And Se- 
condly, becauſe we might then have 
given our ſelves the Firſt Now or Mo- 
ment of exiſtence as well as any of 
the Reſt. For the Firſt Now of Ex- 
iſtence differs no ctherwiſe from any 
of the reſt but only as to Novitas 
Eſſendi, or the Newneſs of exiſting, 
which 1s only an extrinſical Relation, 
and tuch as addsnothing to the difft- 
culty or greatneſs of rhe Effet ; 
which being the ſame on both hands, 
the Cauſe muſt alſo be of equal Force 
and Vertue. But we couid not give 
Being to our ſelves {as was betore 
provea} and theretore neither are we 
able to Conſerve our ſelves in being. 
The Cauſe therefore by which we 
are Conſervd in being, mult be the 
ſame which gave us Being, that is, 
God ; without whoſe continued In- 
fluence 
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fluence we can no more go on in our 

Exiſtence, than we could at Firſt Be. 
XI I. 

This I cannot better illuſtrate than 
by that dependence which an Image 
in the Glaſs has upon the Face whoſe 
Reflexion it 1s. The Image is not 
only cauſed by the acceſs of rhe Face 
to the Glaſs, but does alſo ſo nece(la- 
rily and ſubſtantially depend upon 
and ſubſiſt by its Preſence, that at 
the firſt removal of it, it immedi- 
ately vaniſhes and diſappears. And 
{o tis with us, we are not only at 
firſt brought into being by God, but 
do alſo all along 1o depend upon his 
Influence for the carrying on our 
being through the ſeveral Diſtin& 
Momenis of time, that ſhould this 
Influence but never ſo httle be with- 
drawn or intercepted, we ſhould 
immediately ſink down into our Firſt 
Nothing. 

XIIL. 

And were it not thus, 'twould be 
impoſſible that God {ſhould ever An- 
nibilate, For Annihilation cannot 
be done by any Poſitive Act, _ 
the 
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the Term of Annihilation is, not be- 
ing Simply. But now every Poſt- 
tive Act tends to being. So that 
even Phyſical Corruption is not a 
Poſitive Motion, bur only in as much 
as at the Excluſion of one Form 
another is introduced by way of 
Concomitancy, Much leſs therefore 
can Annihilation be Poſitive. It 
therefore God be able to Annihilare 
it can te only by Privation, that is, 
by ſuſpending that Influence upon 
which we depended for every Mo- 
ment of our Exiſtence ; and with- 
out which we cannot exiſt. And 
thus Job expreſies the Mode of An» 


nihilation, when he fays, O zhat zt Job 6; 


WO, 'd pleaſe God to deſtroy me, that he 
would l:t lc oſe hs h. md, and cut we off 
XIV. 

As for the Particathr Mode of our 
dependence upon God, and what 
this Divine Influence is whereby we 
are Conſerv'd in being, this is a 
Theory much above our Capacity 
to Comprehend, and theretore I 
ſhall not much employ my Curio- 
firy about it. But might I ha\ 
ny 
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leave to Divine, TI would fay, That 
the Creature depends upon God af- 
ter ſome ſuch way as the Image in 
the Glais does upon the Face. That 
this Ectypal World is only the I- 
mage or Reflexion of the Archety- 
pal or Ideal World, and ſo depends 
upon it, and ſubfiſts- by it, as all o- 
ther Images do upon their Origrmals. 
And that the Preſentialneſs of this 
Ideal World muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
ſome way or other zntercepted in or- 
der to the Annihilation of either this 
whole Etypal World, or of any 
particular Creature in it. And this 
ſeems to have good foundation in 
Scripture, which fays, that all things 
are upheld, or born by the Word 
of God's Power, that is, by the Di- 
vine ASyO., the [deal or Archetypal 
World ; by whom alſo in the ſame 
place, the Worlds are faid to have 
been made. 
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The Uſe of this to Devotion. 
ER is the advantage that may 

I 


be made hence, to the pur- 
poſes of Devotion. For, fr{f, if 
Man was once nothing, this lays a 
very proper and reaſonable ground 
for Humility and Poverty of Spirtt. 
Tis uſually thought a very humbling 
conſideration, to remind a Perſon of 
the meanneſs of his Orzginal. But, 
now, what Original can be ſo mean 
as to come from xothing ? Now this 
is the condition of Man. He had 
his Riſe from »othing, and derives 
his Pedegree, by his Mothers fade, 
trom Darkneſs and Emptineſs. And 
tho' now by the Omnipotence of 
his Creator he is ſomething, yet 
{till he holds his being as precari- 
oully as he fir/t receiv'd it, and de- 
pends as much for his exiſtence up- 
on the Will of his Creator, as Light 
does upon the Sun. God ſpake the 
word, indeed, before he was made; 
but to 4»make him, he need only be 
filext, and not ſuſtain him by the 
Word of his Fower. And thall that 
N Being 
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Being be Proud which was once »0- 
thing, and needs only a meer Nega- 
tive to bring him to nothing again ? 
No, ſays the wiſe Man, Pride was 
not made for man: nor furious anger 
for them that are born of a woman. 

Secondly, As this affords us grounds 
of Humiliation, as to our ſelves, 
ſo we have hence reaſon to adore 
and magnifie that Power which was 
ſo great as to be atle, and that Good- 
neſs which was ſo great as to be wil- 
ling to bring us trom nothing to 
ſomething. 

And ſince all this proceeds whol- 
ly ftrom God, to whom we not on- 
ly owe our beings, but our whole 
perſeverance in being ; hence in the 
laſt place appears the great equity 
of giving up our whole ſelves, our 
Soul, Body and Spirit, to the Ser- 
vice and Glory of that God in 
whom we live, move, and have our 
being ; which, conſidering the great 
Benefit of Creation, and the Right 
which God thereby acquires over 
us, muſt needs be a very reaſonable 
Service and Sacrifice. 

The 
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The Aſpiration. 


T God, my Creator, how can I 
be ever ſufficiently humble, 
when I conſider - that I once was 
not ; when I conſider that even thou 
with all thy Omnipotence can't not 
reduce me to a lower degree of no« 
thing than that from whence thou 
took'ſt me! When I conſider that 
I ſtill ſo depend upon thee, that I 
cannot ſubſiſt one moment without 
thee ! What a vanity, what a ſhadow, 
' What a nothing then am I, who once 
was not, and now am only becauſe 
Thou art, and can no longer ſtand 
in being than ſupported by the Arm 
of thy Power ! 

O my God, I know not whether 
of the two I ought more to Adore 
and Magnific, either that Power that 
could raiſe me from nothing, to be 
what I am, or that Goodneſs which 
could determine that Power to fo 
ſtrange and wonderful a Production. 
One deep, O my God, calleth upon a» 
mother, and my thoughts are all loſt 
and ſwallow'd up in &oth. 

N 2 Praiſe 
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Praife and Adoration be to thee, 
O my great and good God, for 'twas 
from thy Power and Goodneſs that 
I receiv'd my Being. Thoa art he that 
took me out of my Mothers Womb, 
and thu alſo wajt my hope when [ 
hanged yet upon my Mothers Breaſt. I 
have been alſs le ft unto thee ever fince 
1 was born : thou art my God even from 
my Mothers Womb. My Soul [till hang- 
eth upon thee : thy right Hand does up- 
hold me. Thou holdeſt my Soul in life, 
and ſu uff ereſt not my Feet to ſlip. 

To thee then, O Father of Spirits, 
I give up and devote my whole ſelf, 
for I am intirely from thee, intirely 
by thee, and therefore intirely thine. 
How then can I ever offend thee, 
or rebel againſt thee, with thoſe 
Powers which thou haſt given me, 
and doſt ſtill uphold and maintain in 

me! My God, I will not, but as thou 
art he whoſe 1 am, ſo thou ſhalt be 
he whom I will ever ſerve. Free mc 
therctore, O God, from my Paſlions, 
and make me but once my Own, and 
I will then ever be Zhine. Amen. 
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Contemplation IL 
Of Man conſid:r d as an Intel- 


li gent Creature. 


l. 
TIN the Creation of Man raere are 
two things cheifly to be remark- 
ed. Firſt, The Councel and Delibe- 
ration of the Bleſſed Trinity , ex- 
preſſed in theſe words : Let us make 
man. Secondly, The immediate Pat- 
tern or Plattorm, according to 
which he was to be made, expreſled 
in theſe words, [In our Image, after 
our own likeneſs. Now both theſe 
denote the peculiar excellency of 
human Nature ; but eſpecially the 
latter: for what can make more for 
the excellency of Man's compoſi- 
tion, than to ſay, that he was made 
after the Divine likeneſs. 
IT. 
- This Divine likeneſs, not to men- 
tion any other inſtances of reſem- 
N 3 blance, 
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blance, I take to be moſt conſpi- 
cuous in this, that as in the Divine 
Nature there are two Proceſlions ; 
one by way of Intellett, which is 
the a5yG-, or Word, and the other 
by way of Love, which is the Holy 
Spirit. So likwiſe in the human Na- 
ture there are as it were two Pro- 


ceſſions, and that of the ſame kind % 


too as in the Divine, Duderſtanding 
and Love, By theſe two Noble and 
Divine Powers branching forth from 
the Soul, Man chiefly reſembles 
God, and becomes a little Image of 
the Trinity. 
III 
My buſineſs at preſent is only 
with the firſt of theſe, namely, the 
Underſtanding of Man, or to conſi- 
der Man as an Intelligent Creature. 
Here therefore I ſhall ſhew, jr/t, the 
Kinds of human Knowledge ; Se- 
condly, the Mode of it. Now, as to 
the Kinds of human Knowledge, I 
conſider, that ſince Knowledge in 
general ( as vas before noted ) is a 
Comprehenſion of Truth, as many 
ways as a Man may comprehend 
Truth, 
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Truth, ſo many ways he may be 
faid to know. Now a Man may 
comprehend Truth, either as to Sim- 
ple Eſſences,or as to their Complex Fa- 
bitudes, or as to the Dependence that 
is between one Habitude and ano- 
ther. The firſt of theſe is what we 
uſually call Apprehenſion, the ſe- 
cond is what we call Judgment, 
and the laſt is what we call Dif- 
courſe. Thus we are authorized to 
ſpeak by the Schools, who aſcribe 
Judgment and Diſcourſe to the Un- 
derſtandivg; tho' I am rather of 
Monſieur Malebranche his mind, that 
there is no other Operation of the 
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Intelleft but only Perception , and lib.x.cap.z. 


that Judgment and Diſcourſe more 
properly belong to the W:11, as be- 
ing an embracing of, and an adhe- 
ſion to Truth. But then, withal, 
it muſt beacknowledg'd, that there 
is a threefold Perception. One 
whereby I perceive a ſimple Ob- 
jet, without any relation which 
may be calld a ſimple Perception. 
Another, when I perceive the rela- 
tions of ſimple Eſſences, which may 
N 4 be 
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be called a Judicial Perception. And 
a third, when I perceive the rela- 
tion that 1s between thoſe relations, 
which may be calld a Rational 
Perception. This is the whole La- 
titude, and full Compaſs of the In- 
tellet, and that which belongs to 
Intellect in common, whether Hu- 
man or Divine. 
I'V. 

For I think it no abſurdity to fay, 
that in this ſenſe God has Reaſon 
and Diſcourſe. For 'tis moſt certain 
that he does not only perceive the 
ſimple Eſſences of things, and their 
relations, but alſo the relation that 
is between thoſe relations. Only 
there is this difference, that God 
perceives all this at once, with one 
intire ſimple view; whereas Man 
is fain to open his proſpect by degrees, 
by advancing ſtep by ſtep from one 
propoſition to another in the feld 
of Truth. Which, tho' it has ap- 
propriated to it felt the name of 
Reaſon, yet I think 1t does not be- 
long to the nature of Reaſon in ge- 
aeral, but is rather an accidental de- 
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feF of it, ſuch as proceeds from the 
narrowneſs of created, or of tfuch or 
{ach created Capacities, This muſt 
not therefore be made neceſfary to 
Reaſon ( that being ſufficiently falv'd 
in perceiving the relation that 1s 
between the Habitudes of thiogs ) 
but only to human Reaſon. 


And thus much as to the Xinds 
of human Knowledge. I come now 
to explain the Mode of it, by ſhew- 
ing how Man underſtands. This 
perhaps will appear a deſperate un- 
dertaking at firſt fight, bur I think 
the difficulty proceeds more from 
the prejudices of our Education 
than from the remoteneſs of the 
Theory. For were we not other- 
wiſe prepoſlleſt from the Principles 
of the vulgar Philoſophy , what 
would be more familiar and obvi- 
ous than to conclude that we fee 
and know all things in God 2 This 
15 a Notion which I very early light- 
cd upon, by the Natural Parturiency 
of my own mind, before I had con- 
fulted with any Authors that might 
imbue 
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imbue me with it. But afterwards 
I met with ſome that confirm'd me 


in it. For it is a Notion very fre-' 


quently touch'd upon by Platoniſts ; 
by Plotinus, by Proclus, by Marfili- 
us Ficinus, by St. Auſtin, by the late 
French Philoſopher Du Hamel, in 
his Book De Mente Humana, and is 
ſometimes glanced at by Aquinas 
himſelf, but by none that I know 
of ſo copiouſly, ſo purpoſely, and 
ſo dextrouſly managed, as by the 
incomparable Monſieur Malebranche, 
who, I think, has eſtabliſhed the 
truth of it beyond all cavil or ex- 
ception, as well as reaſonable doubt- 
ing. TI ſhall therefore, for the clear- 
ing of this Argument, firſt give a 
ſhort and ſummary account of what 
that excellent Perſon has meditated 
upon it, and then ſubjoin ſome fur- 


ther conſiderations of my own to - 


the ſame purpoſe. 
VI. 

Firſt then Monſieur Malebranche 
lays down this preparatory Poſition, 
that thoſe Objeds which are with- 
out the Soul, cannot be perceivd 
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by themſelves, but by the Media- 
tion of 1deas. This Propoſition is 
moſt unqueſtionable, taking Ideas in 
a large ſignification for Images or 
Repreſentations of things. For things 
that are perceiv'd muſt be ſome way 
or other Preſent to the Soul, either 
by themſelves or by the Repreſenta- 
tives. And fince they are not by 
themſelves, they muſt by their Ideas. 
And fo much is acknowledg'd on all 
ſides. Here therefore being no Con- 
troverfie, there needs no more Proof. 
VII. 

This premiſed, he thus proceeds, Tt 
is therefore neceſſary that theſe Ideas 
which we have of Objects without, 
ſheuld either proceed from thoſe 
Objects:Or that ourMind has a Pow- 
er of Producing thoſe Ideas. Or that 
God ijh-uld produce them with the 
Mind when he creates it, or that 
he ſhould produce them as often 
as we think of any Objed. Or 
that our Mind ſhould poſſeſs in it 
ſelf all the PerfeQtions which it ſees 
in things. Or laſtly, that ir be 
united to ſome Abſolutely Per- 
felt 
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ſet Being, that includes in him- 
ſelf all the Perfetions of Crea- 
ted Beings. By one of theſe ways 
we mult neceſlarily perceive what- 
ever we perceive. 

VIIT. 

The firſt isaccording to the vul- 
gar Philoſopy , which teaches that 
external Objes ſend forth certain 
Species like themſelves,and that theſe 
Species are carried by the external 
Senles to the common Senſory, and that 
then they are refined, and ſpritu- 
alized by the help of that which 
they call [ntelleitus Agens, and fo 
become Tv/e//igible, then are receiv'd 
into the Inteletus Paſſrous, and 
then are atually underſtood. This 
certainly is either very profound 
ſenſe, or very profound nonſenſe , 
one of the two, and is rather hike 
the Anatomical Account how the 
Chyle is turn'd into Blood, than like 
a Metaphyſical account of the way 
of anderſtanding. But that this Hy- 
potheſis cannot be true, our Au- 
thor ſhews from the impoſſibility 
of Objects ſending forth ſuch Spe- 
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cies, which he proves firſt ſrom the 
Impenetrability of Bodies. Which 
muſt needs hinder that theſe Spe- 
cies which are nothing elſe but 
Corporeal efluvias, ſhould poſleſs the 
ſame Ubi, which yet muſt be, 
if, by them Objects are render'd viſt- 
ble, becauſe the whole Medium,and 
every part of it, muſt be ſuppoſed 
full of them, 
#.% 

This he proves, Secondly, from 
the change or variation of the Spe- 
cies. For 'tis moſt certain, that the 
nearer the Object, the greater it 
ſhews. But now what thould after- 
wards diminiſh this Species, and 
what is become of thoſe parts where- 
of it conſiſted, when it appear'd 
grearer ? And what 15s it that ſo ſud- 
denly augments it, when 'tis be- 
held through a 7eleſcope 


The fame he proves further from 
the conſidcration of a perfect Cube, 
ajl the Species of whoſe ſides are 
unequal, and yet the ſides them 
ſelves are equal!y (quare. And Laſt- 
ly, 
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ly, he ſenſures it as an unconcei- 
vable ſuppoſition , that a Body 
ſhould continually ſend forth Spe- 
cies every where, ſo as to fill e&- 
very Point of ſuch vaſt ſpaces, 
and yet not be ſenſibly diminiſh'd. 
This firſt Hypotheſis therefore can- 
not be true, 
X I. 


The ſecond 1s, that our Mind has {þ 
a Power of Producing theſe Ideas. 
This he alſo ſhews to be falſe from 
the Abfurdity that would thence 
follow, which is that Man would 
then be able to Create. The con- 
ſequence he proves by ſhewing that 
theſe Ideas are Real Beings, becauſe 
they have real Properties, and dif- 
fer one from another. and repre- 
ſent things really different. And 
that they are alſo Spiritual Beings, 
and that then Man would be able 
to Create more Noble Entities than 
the Material World, which is the 
workmanſhip of God. 
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XII. 

Our Author further ſhews that 
our Mind would not «fe this Crea- 
tive Power, though She had it, 
from the Inſtance of a Painter. For 
as a Painter, though never fo skil- 
ful, cannot repreſent a Creature 
which he never faw, and whereof 
he has no Idea ; ſo a Man cannot 
form the Idea of an Object, unleſs 
he firſt knows it, that is, unleſs 
he has an Idea of it, which does 
not depend upon his own will. 
Now if he already has the Idea of 
that Object, certainly he knows it, 


and then it is to no purpoſe for him 
to form again a ew Idea of it. 
This Power therefore of Produ- 
cing Ideas is given to Man in vain, 
therefore it ought not to be given, 


theretore this tecond Hypotheſis is 
not true. 


X III. 

The third is, that God produces 
theſe Ideas, either with the Mind, 
or whenever we think of any Ob- 
ject. . That this cannot te true as 
to the firſt part, he ſhews from the 
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Infinite number of Ideas which muſt 
be ſuppoſed in proportion to the 
Infinite number of things, which 
he exemplifies in Mathematical fi- 
gares, and the Combinations thence 
ariſing. 'Tis not in the firſt place 
probable that God ſhould create fo 
many things with every Soul ; But 
Secondly, ſuppoſe he ſhould , and 
the Mind, were a Magazine of all 
manner of Ideas, yet 'twould be an 
invincible Difficulty to ſhew how 
the Mind among ſuch an Infinite 
number of Ideas, ſhould be able, 
and that ſo readily, to pick out 
thoſe which it has occaſion for. It 
ought not therefore ro be faid thar 
Ideas are Created with us. 
X1V. 

And there is as little ground to 
ſuppoſe that God does every mo- 
ment produce in us as many ſeveral 
Ideas, as we conceive things. For 
beſides that this has already been 
ſufficiently overthrown in the other, 
"tis further to be conſider'd, that we 
mult then always actually have in 


us the Ideas of all things, ſeeing 
tiiat 
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that at all times we can will to 
think of all things : Which we 
could not do if we had not already 
a confuſe Perception of them, that 1s, 
unlefs an Infinite number of Ideas 
were continually before our Minds- 
For we can not be willing to think of 
that whereof we have »o Idea. But 
we cannot have all this Infinity 
of Ideas at once in our ſelves, 
therefore this third Hypotheſis is 
not true, 
XV. 


The fourth is that the Mind needs 
no other thing but zt ſelf for the 
Perception of Objects, and that 
by Contemplating zt ſelf and her 
own Perfeions, She can perceive 
all External Objes. This is the 
boldeſt Aſſertion of all, and is full 
of Impiety as well as Abſardity. They 
that will maintain this muſt be ob- 
liged to fay that the Mind of Man 
has in it ſelf the PerfeQions of all 
things, ſince it cannot ſee in it ſelf 
what it has not in it ſelf, and then 
they would do well to conſider 


JT whether this be not to make a 
God 
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God of the Soul ; For 'tis God on 
ly who has in himſelf the PerfeRti- 
ons of all things, and who there- 
tore ſees by his own Light. 

XVI. 

Having thus overthrown theſe 
four Hypotheſes concerning theMode 
of our underſtanding, Our moſt 
Ingenious Author procceds to the 
remaining one, that we ſee all things 
in God. Which though it be fuff- 
ciently eſtabliſh'd in the overthrow 
of the reſt, yet he goes on to a 
more immediate and dire&t proof 
of it. In order to which he pre- 
miſes two Poſtulatums which he had 
before prov'd, Firſt, that God has 
in himſelf the Ideas of all things. 
This he had before concluded from 
Gods creating all things, which he 
could not do without having in 
himſelf the Ideas of all things. 
And this I have alſo demonſlra- 
ted in my fifth Contemplation. by a 
diſtinct Argument taken from the 
being of Neceſſary and Eternal Truths. 
The ſecond Poſtularum is that God 
is intimacely by his Preſence _ 

tc 
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ted to our Minds ſo that God may 
be faid to be the Place of Spirits, 
as Space is the Place of Bodies. 
Theſe two things being ſuppoſed, 
it is moſt certain that the Mind 
may ſee all things in God, if God 
will be pleaſed to diſplay theſe Ideas 
to her, there being then nothing to 
hinder it. And that 'tis the will 
and Pleaſure of God fo to do, ra- 
ther than create an Infinite num- 
ber of Ideas in every Mind, he 
thus proves. 
XVII. 

Firſt, from the genera! Ozconomy 
of the univerſe, wherein 'tis obſer- 
vable that God never does that by 
dificult ways, which may be done 
by fimple and eafte ways: that is, 
God never does any thing i» vain, 
and Without Cauſe : When there- 
fore God may by himſelf open and 
exhibit to us all things barely by 
willing that we ſhould ſee thoſe 
Ideas which are in him, *tis no way 
probable that to obtain the Jame 
end, he ſhould produce fuch an in- 
finite Multitude of Ideas as are ne- 
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ceſſary to that variety and multipli- 
city of Knowledge, that is in all 
Created Minds. 

XVIII. 

This Mode of Intelligence our 
Author further recommends, by 
conſidering that by this way Cre- 
ated Minds are placed in the greateſt 
dependence upon God that can poſlt- 
bly be. For upon this Hypotheſis 
we cannot only ſee nothing but 
what God will let us ſee, but we 
can alſo ſee nothing but what God 
exhibits to us to be ſeen. Neither 
can our Minds be faid ſufficiently 


to depend upon God in all its ope- 


rations, if they are ſuppoſed to have 
all thar is neceſlary for ation, that 
is, to nave in themſelves the Ideas 
of all things always preſent. 
XIX 

This again he more ſtrongly in- 
forces by an Argument taken from 
the Manner of our Minds percetving 
all things. For we all find by certain 
experience that when we are mind- 
ed to think of any particular thing, 
we firſt caſt our eyes about —_ 
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all Beings, and then at laſt, ad- 
here to the conſideration of that 
Objet, which we intended to 
think upon. Now 'tis paſt all que- 
ſtion that we cannot deſire to ſee 
any Objet, but we muſt ſee it al- 
ready, although Confuſely, and after 
a general kind of a way. So that 
ſince we can defire to ſee all Ob- 
jets, now this, now that, hence it 
will certainly follow, that all Beings 
are Preſent to our minds. But 
now all Beings .cannot any other 
way be preſent to the mind, but 
becauſe God is preſent to it, who 
in the Simplicity of his Being com- 
prehends all beings. The ſame may 
be further confirm'd from the Per- 
ception of Univerſals. Which the 
mind could not well be ſuppoſed 
able to repreſent unleſs it faw af 
Beings included in One. For fince 
every Created thing is an Individu- 
al, no one can fay that he perceives 
any thing Created, when he per- 
ceives, ſuppoſe, a Triang/e in gene- 
ral, This well deſerves to be con- 


ſider'd. 
O 3 X X. 
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X X. 
Again our Ingenious Author ar- 
ues from the /dea which we have 
of Infinite. For 'tis plain that we 
pzrceive Infinites, though we do 
not comprehend it, and that our 
mind has a very Diſtin&t Idea of 
God, which it could not have but 
by its union with God. Since 'tis 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that the Idea 
of God ſhould be from any thing 
that is Created. 
.* AXL 
He further Conſiders that the 
Mind has not only an /dea of In- 
finite, but that it alſo has it before 
it has any Idca of finite. For we 
conceive /nfinite Being, barely by 
conceiving Being, without conſider- 
ing whether it be finite or Infinite, 
But now to conceive any finite 
Being, we muſt detra ſomething 
from that general Notion of Being, 
which by conſequence muſt be An- 
tecedext. Our mind therefore per- 
ceives nothing but i» the Jdea 
which it has of [rfinite. And this 
Idea is ſo far from being form'd 
from 
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from a Confuſe heaping together of 
the Ideas of ſpecial Beings, as Philo» 
ſophers commonly pretena, that all 


'e | thoſe Special Ideas are nothing elſe 
lo but Participations from the general 
ir | Idea of finite. Even as God does 
of W not hold his Being from the Crea- 


tures, but all Creatures ſubſiſt only 
by him. 


A XXII. 
g He adds one Argument more which 


he thinks will go tor Demonſtration, 
with thoſe who are uſed to Ab- 
ſtra> ways of Reaſoning. It 
is impoſſible that God in any of 
his actions ſhould have any Principal 
Exzd difterent from himſelf. This 
is a Common Notion with every 
Attentive Thinker. And rhe Scrip- 
ture ſuffers usnot to doubt but that 
God made all things for himſelf. It 
is neceſſary therefore that not only 
our Natural Love, that is, the mo- 
tion which he produces in us, ſhould 
tend towards himſelf, but that more- 
over that Knowledge and Light, which 
he beſtows upon our mind ſhould - 
open and exhibit to- us ſomething 
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that is in himſelf. For whatſoever 
comes from God cannot be for any 
other beſides God. If God ſhould 
Create a Mind and give it the Sun, 
ſuppoſe, for its Idea, or immediate 
Obje&t of Knowledge, God would 
then make that Mind for the Sun, 
and not for himſelf. 
XXIIT. 

God therefore cannot make a 
mind to know his Works, unleſs 
that mind do in ſome manner ſee 
God when it ſzes his Works ; ſo that 
I may venture to fay, that if we 
did not ſome way or other ſee God, 
we ſhould ſee nothing at all. Even 
as if we did not /ove God; that is, 
if God did not continually impreſs 
upon us the love of good in gene- 
ral, we ſhould love nothing at all. 
For ſince this Love is the fame with 
our will, we cannot Love or will 
any thing without him, ſince we 
cannot love Particular goods but by 
determining towards thoſe goods 
that motion of Love which God 
gives us towards himſelf. We /ove 
rherefore nothing but by that ne- 
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ceſſary love by which we are mo- 
ved towards God, and we fee no- 
thing but by that Natural Know- 
ledge which we have of God. And 
all thoſe Special Ideas which we 
have of the Creatures, are nothing 
elſe but Limitations of the Idea of 
the Creator, as all the motion of our 
W:l/ towards the Creatures are no» 
thing elſe but Determinations of 
that motion which is toward the 
Creator. 


- 


XXIV. 
He appeals laſt of all to Scripture, 

which in divers places gives abun- 

dant confirmation to this Hypothe- 

ſis. As when we are ſaid, not to 2 Cor.z.5; 

be ſufficient of our ſelves, to think any 

thing as of our ſelves, but that our 

ſufficiency is of God, Again, God is 

faid to have ſhewn unto the Gentiles 

what might be known of him. Again, Row. 1. 

God is calld, the father of lights. _ 

God is alſo faid, by the Pſalm}, r. 17. 

to teach man Knowledge. Laſtly, 

He is faid, to be the true light, which Joh. r. 9. 

tnlightens every man that comes into 

the world. 

XXV. 
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XXV. 

From all which, he concludes, 
that God is the [nteligible World, or 
the Place of Spirits, as the Material 
World is the place of Bodies. That 
theſe Spirits receive their Modifica- 
tions, or Senſations, from his Power, 
and find their /dea's in his Wiſdom, 
and by his Love are moved by all 
orderly motions; and that in God 
we have our Lite, our Motion, and 
our Being. «According to that of 
St. Paul, He is not far from every one 
of us : for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

ARYL 

And thus in as ſhort a compaſs 
as I could comprize it, have given 
a ſummary account of what the 
excellent Monſieur Malebranche has 
at large delivered upon this Theo- 
ry, of our ſeeing all things ,in God, 
I thall now further eſtabliſh it by 
ſome other conſiderations of tny 
OWN. 

XXVIL 

That all our Intelletual Percep- 
tion 15 by Ideas, that is, not by the 

immediate 
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immediate preſence of things them- 
ſelves, but by ſomething that inti- 


mately and. immediately repreſents 
them to our mind, is a thing plain 
in it ſelf, and by all ſo acknow- 
ledged. And that all the Idea's of 
things, with their reſpeftive habi- 
tudes and relations are in God, I 
have abundantly preved ; and alſo 
as to the manner, explained in my 
Contemplation of the Dzvme Om- 
niſcience. The thing now to be con- 
ſider'd is, whether we do not fee 
and know whatever we ſee and 
know in God; that is, whether 
thoſe Idea's which are in God, be 
not the very Idea's which we fee, 
and the immediate Object oft our 
Knowkdge and Perception. 
XXVIII. 

That it is fo, beſides what Mon- 
fieur Malebranche has offered upon 
this Argument, I further prove by 
conſidering, firſt, That ſince Know- 
ledge is comprehenſion of Truth, 
if the Truth which comprehend 
be in God, and in him only, then I 
muſt be ſaid to ſee and know what- 

ever 
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ever I ſce and know in God. This 
is a Plain and eafie conſequence. 
And that the Truth which I com- 
prehend is in God only, I thus 
make out. 
XXIX. 
The nature of Truth conſiſts in 
a certain mutual reſpe&t or habi- 
tude of ſimple Eſſences one to ano- 
ther. But theſe relations which I 
comprehend , and which are the 
ſame with 7ruth, are not verified 
of the ſimp!le Eſſences, as they are 
in their External and Natural ſubft- 
ſtencies, but as they are in the D#- 
vine Idea's, I deny not but that 
there may be relation between 
things in their natural ſubſitencies, 
but I fay that is not the relation 
which I primely and diretly behold 
when' I contemplate Truth. For, 
firſt, things according to their Na- 
tural ſubſiſtencies are Temporary, and 
once were not, but the relation 
which I behold is Eternal, and was 
from everlaſting ; and conſequently 
cannot be the relation of things ac- 
cording to their ſubſiſtence in Na- 
ture, 
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ture: Again, the Eſſences of things, 
as to their Natural ſubſiſtence, may 
ceaſe to be, but the relation which 
I behold is Immutable and Immortal, 
and will be ever the fame. Again, 
things as they are in Nature, are 
not, even While they are, accord- 
ing to that exastneſs according to 
which we diſcern ſome certain re- 
lations to belong to them. Thus 
for inſtance, when I define a right 
Line to be that which lies equally 
between its two Points, is there, can 
there be any ſuch Line in Nature 
to which this relation may belong ? 
This relation therefore is not the 
relation of any Line in Natzre, but 
of a Line in /dea, And fo 'tis in 
all other inſtances ; the relations 
which we behold are not the rela- 
tions of any Natural, but of deal 
Entities. Theſe are the things which 
are properly related , other things 
are ſo only by accident and redu- 
tively as they come under theſe. 
And 'tis the relation of theſe which 
we properly diſcern, and which are 
the prime, direct, and immediate ob- 
jeRt 
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xc of our Perception, the relati- 
ons of other things come under a 
ſecondary diſcernment, and they are 
only ſo far beheld, as they are be- 
held in theſe. 

XX X. 

And this is what the Schools them- 
ſelves mu of neceſſity come to, if 
they would but attend to the conſe- 
quence of what they affirm, when 
they ſay, That Science is not of Sin- 
gulars, but of Univerſal and Abſtraft 
Natures. For where are theſe Uni- 
verſal Natures > Not in this Efty- 
pal World. Whatever is here, is Sin- 
gular, this or that. It muſt be there- 
fore in the Ideal or Archetypal 
World., that is, in the Divine Na- 
ture, as exhibitive of that which 
is created, where theſe Univerſal 
Natures, which are the proper ob- 
jets of Science, are to be found. 
And conſequently, 'tis in God that 
we know all the Truth, which we 


know. 
XXKX[. 
And this very Notion Aquinas 


had once plainly light upon, how- 
ever 
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ever he came afterwards to loſe it. 
For, ſays he, in expreſs terms, Z # 
neceſſary to ſay that the human Soul 


w knows all things in their Eternal Rea- 
ſons, by the participation of which we 
know all things. For that [ntelleftaal 

* Light which is in us, is nothing elſe 

ir W but a participated ſimilitude f that 


increated Light in which the Fternal 
Reaſons are containd. This is almoſt 
as plain an acknowledgment of our 
ſeeing all things in God as one 
would wiſh ; and differs little or no- 
thing from that celebrated Defini- 
tion Plato gives of Knowledge, 


Ideas. 


XXXIT. 

But to proceed, if the Truth 
which we ſee be not in God, 1 
would fain know whence has it its 
Unity and Identity, its Steddineſs 
and Immutability, its Everlaſt ingneſs 
and Perpetuity > Whence is it that 
'tis alike diſcern'd by d/Ferent minds, 
and by the ſame mind at different 
times 2 We have nothing in our 
ſelves but what is flux and mutable, 
and 


which he calls, 4 Participation of 
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and the things without us are as 
mutable and uncertain as we our 
ſelves. Again, whence is it that 
Truth is preſent in all places, and 
that independently upon our thinking 
or knowing * For, ſuppoſe all the 
Men ' and Angels in the World 
ſhould ſuſpend thinking , yet the 
exiſtence of Truth would not be 
thereby ſuſpended , but remain as 
it Fas before. For by thinking we 
do not make Truth , but only per- 
ceive it as it is in zt ſelf, by attend- 
ing to that Light which ſhines up- 
on us, and 1s intimately preſent 
with us. Truth therefore will exiſt 
and be always the ſame, whether 
we think or no; which is a plain 
Argument that tho' it be z» us, yet 
tis nothing of ours, nor is at all de- 
pendent upon our underſtandings, 
but only upon his who 7s weceſſarily, 
and is1n all places, and is Truth it 


fel 
XXXIITI. 

This concluſion may be further 

inferr'd from the Permanency and [m- 


mutable Stability of ſimple Idea's. 
I find 
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T find in my mind certain Idea's of 
a fix d and unalterable Nature, ſuch 
as I can neither add any thing to, 
or at all diminiſh from. Thus for 
inſtance, the Idea of a 7riang/e has 
a determinate and immutable Na- 
ture, ſuch as is not in my power 
any way to alter. I can, indeed, 
ceaſe to think of a 7riangle, and cone 
vert my mind to the ſpeculation of 
ſome other F:gure. But whenſoever 
T do think of a 7riangle, I cannot 
help repreſenting it to my mind af- 
ter ohe and the fame determinate 
way. Which is a certain Argu» 
ment that this Idea is not of my 
own raiſing or forming, for then it 
would be Arbitrary, and I might 
vary it at pleaſure ; but that 'tis an 
abſolute Nature, diſtin from, and 
independent on my Underſtanding ; 
and, indeed, that 'tis no other than 
the DzvineEſſence it ſelf,after a ſpecial 
mode of Exhibition or Imitability: 
for nothing but God himſelf is ab- 
folutely Immutable. He only being 
that Father of Lights, in whom is no 


varying, nor ſhadow of turning. 
P XXXIV. 
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This, again, may be further ar- 
gued, from our defire of Knowledge, 
and trom the manner of our attain- 
ing toit. As to the deſire of Know- 
ledge, I remark this, That among 
all the things which are &nowable, 
there is not one which I may not, 
nay, which I do not actually defire 
to know. But now I cannot have 
any deſire of that whereot I have 
no manner of Knowledge. For de- 
fire proceeds from Knowledge, and 
conſequently pre-ſuppoſes it. I muſt 
theretore be ſuppoſed to have alrea- 
dy ſome Knowledge of all that I de- 
fire to know; that is, I muſt have 
a confuſe Knowledge of that which 
I defire to know clearly and 4+ 
ſtinftly. And therefore ſince I de- 
fire to know, or may deſire ro 
know every thing clearly and di- 
ſtintly, I muſt be allowed to have 
a confuſe Knowledge of every thing. 
But, now, how can this be, but by 
my having all things actually pre- 
ſent to my mind 2 And how can 
this be, but by my having a confuſe | 

glance | 
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glance of that Being in whom are 


all things, and who is AZ ? 
XXXV. 


Then as to the manner of our at- 
taining to Knowledge, 'tis a thing in 
the firſt place worth conſidering, 
How a Child comes to learn his 
firſt Language. To know a Lan- 
guage, is to know that ſuch a 
word is to go as a fign for ſuch a 
thing. Now of words there are 
ſome to which the thing that an- 
ſwers is material and ſenſible. O- 
thers, again, there are to which the 
things that anſwer are purely Intel- 
leftual. This premiſed, I demand 
how a Child comes to underſtand 
the firſt Language which he learns ? 
You will ſay, by frequent hearing 
the word repeated, when at the 
ſame time the thing is pointed to, 
he begins at length to collec that 
ſuch a word is to go for ſuch a 
thing ; and ſo to call a Table, a Ta- 


ble, and a Stool, a Stool. 


True, 


this ſerves well enough to explain 
how we may learn the meaning of 
ſuch words to which ſomething 
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ſenſible anſwers. But this won't at 
all help us out in accounting for 
the underſtanding words w hich fig- 
nifie pure Intellectual Notions. For 
theſe cannot be pointed at when 1 
hear the word, as in the other caſe, 
kecauſe not preſent, nor ſen/tble, and 
therefore ſhould the word be never 
ſo often faid over to me, I might 
indeed grow familiar with the 
ſound, but 1 ſhould never be able 
thence to underſtand that this word 
15 to be joined as a //g to ſuch an 
Idea. As for inſtance, ſhould I hear 
this word Yertue repeated to me 
daily, I ſhould in a little time come 
to be acquainted with the ſound, 
fo as to know it again from any 
other ſound; but ſure were I to 
hear it to Eternity, I ſhould never 
thence be inſtructed among all 
thoſe Intelleftual Idea's which 1 
have, which was fignifid by that 
word, neither of them being to be 
poinred to when I heard the found, 
And yet we find by experience that 
Children do make a thift tro find 
out this, and that they learn the 

meaning | 
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meaning of ſuch words whoſe I- 
dea's are [nteleftual, almoſt as ſoon 
as they do the other, and that at an 
Age when their obſervation is next 
to none at all. Bur how they come 
to do this is an amazing thing to 
conſider. And truly I have no o- 
ther way to ſolve the difficulty, but 
by ſuppoſing that as often as they 
hear ſuch words to which the No- 
tions that anſwer are purely Intel- 
lettual ; and conſequently not 
be pointed at when the word is 
ſpoken: God then, who 1s never 
wanting in neceſſaries, ſupplies the 
part of the Teacher, by exhibiting 
ſuch a part of the deal Warld to 
the mind of the Child, as is fignt- 
fied by ſuch an arbritrary fign. 
And this exhibition being thus oc- 
caſlionally vouchſated by God when- 
ever ſuch words are repeated, has 
the ſame effet to make the Child 
enderſtand the meaning of words, 
whoſe Notions are purely Intel; Jeltual, 
as pointing to the ſenſible Object has 
to make him know the meaning of 
words which fignifie things materzal 


and ſen/ible. P 3 XXXVI. 
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Paſs we next from knowledge of 
words to knowledge of things. This 
knowledge we get and increaſe by 
Study. Now Study is nothing elle, 
but a cloſe application of mind to 
the ſpeculation of Truth. The 
more intent we are in our view of 
Truth, the more we diſcover of it. 
And not only ſo, but the more in- 
tenſly we ſpeculate it, the more 
uniform we are in our judgments 
about it. The more we think, the 
more we come to agree in our 
thoughts. Now this plainly argues, 
that Truth is one abſolute and fſe- 
parate Nature, independing upon 
our underſtandings ; and, yet with- 
al , intimately and conſtantly pre- 
ſent to them : For, otherwiſe, how 
could it be thus in our power at 
any time to apply our minds to the 
ſpeculation of it? Now, what can 
this one independing, and ever-pre- 
ſent Nature be, but God 2 To know 
Truth therefore is to know God : 
and Divinity is a larger Study than 
we are aware of. 


XXXVII. 
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XXXVILI. 

Further, I conſider, that ſince 
God has made Man aſter his avn 
Image and likeneſs, tis highly ratio- 
nal to believe that we imitate him 
in our 7nderſtandings ; Underſtand- 
ing being one of tne principal parts 
of Man. And how can we duly 
imitate him in our Underſtandings, 
unleſs we be ſuppoſed to know and 
perceive aſter the ſame general way 
that God knows and perceives. But 
now the mode of the Divine Un- 
derſtanding, is by conſulting the 
Ideal World, that is, himſelf as va- 
riouſly imitable and exhibitive of 
things. Thus 'tis moſt certain God 
knew and perceived before the Pro- 
duction of this EFypal World, there 
being then no other mode of Per- 
ception imaginable. And thus he 
muſt be ſuppoſed to perceive wow 
and ever, there being, no varying or 
ſhadow of turning in God, much leſs 
from better to worſe, as it would 
be, ſhould God be ſuppoſed before 
the Creation to know by and in 
himſeif, and afterwards by any 
P 4 created 
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created or foreign Ideas. It is 
therefore congruous to ſuppoſe that 
as God knows and perceives all 
things in himſelf, ſo Man who is 
after the Divine image knows and 
perceives all things in God. 
XXXVIIL 
Apain, 'tis highly rational to be- 
lieve that we Know and Perceive 
Now after the ſame manner, though 
not in the ſame degree, as we ſhall 
hereafter in Heaven. As the eye 
ſees after the ſame manner, though 
not in the ſame meaſure, by night 
as it does by day. For the ſtate 
of Glory is not the Deſtruttion, but 
only the Perfeition and exaltation 
of the ſtate of Nature. But now 
'tis certain this ſhall be the mode 
of our Viſion and Preception- here- 
after, we ſhall then fee all things 
in God, for ſays the Pfalmiſt, With 
thee is the well of life, and in thy 
light ſhall we ſee light. And there- 
fore we may with reaſon conclude 
that this is the mode of our Pre- 
ſent Intelligence, and that now el- 
ſo we ſee Light in the Light of n_ 
An 
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And accordingly fays the Apoſtle, 
mow we ſee through a glaſs darkly , 
but then face to face : where obſerve 
that our Preſent Vifon does not dif- 
fer from our Future as to the OF- 
je, but only as to the Degree of 
Charity. God is the Objeft of both, 
only now he is ſeen through a G/aſs, 
that is through the Veil of our Mor- 
tal Fleſh, whereas then the Vell ſhall 
be remov'd, and our viſion of him 
ſhall be Clear and Perfett. 
XXXIX. 

Laſtly, I conſider that I always 
think of Being iz ger-ral. Particu- 
lar Beings indeed It:nk of, or not 
think of at Pleaſure, but Being in 
general is ever before my mind, 
and I cannot poſlibly remove it 
from me. For there is the ſame 
Proportion in our «»derſtanding that 
Is in our Love, There 1s variety 
and vicitſitude in our love of Par- 
ticular goods, ſometimes we love 
them, ſometimes we do not love 
them, ſometimes we love this, ſome- 
times that, ſometimes more, and 
ſometymes leſs ; but our love of good 

in 
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in general is neceſſary, conſtant, and 
uniform. And there is the ſame 
meaſure in our Thinking. Particu- 
lar Beings we think of by intervals 
and with variety. But we always 
and unceſſantly think of Being in 
general, And when we think of 
Particular Beings, we don't fo 
much depart from Being in general, 
as confine and determin our minds 
to ſome certain Pertetions of it. 
Nay when we think that we think 
of nothing, our mind 1s then moſt 
full and Pregnant of wandring, In- 
determinate, Indefinite Idea ot Be» 
ing in general. This I evidently 
experiment in my ſelf, and I que- 
ſtion not that whoever attends to 
the operations of his mind will 
find the fame: Now I demand 
whence ſhould this -come to pals 
that T am thus necſlarily deter- 
mind atall times, and in all Places 
to think of Being in general, but on- 
ly from this, that Being in general 
15 inſeparably united to my mind, 
and intimately Preſent to it, as be- 
ing always, and every where, 
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X L. 
But now Being in general is the 

ſame with God, as has been ſhewn 

in the Former part. Jt therefore 

Being in general te united to my 

Soul, then God is united to my Soul. 

And not only fo, but alſo more in- 

timately united to it than any thing 

elſe can be, becauſe there 1s no- 
thing elſe that I neceſſarily think 
of, whereas I do neceſlarily think 
of God. And if God be fo inti- 
mately united to my Soul, how 
can I otherwiſe conclude but that 
tis in him thar I ſeeall that I ſee ? 

For in what elſe can I ſee it, no- 

thing being ſo intimately Prefentt- 

al to me as God? And in what elſe 
need | ice it, God having in him- 
ſelf the Ideas ot all things, as was 
beiore proved. 

X LI. 

Now as to Scripture- Authority , 
beſides what Moxfreur Malebranche 
has alledged, I further offer to be 
conſiderd. Firſt, that God is not 
only faid to enlighten our minds , 
and all our /amination is every 
where 
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where aſcribed to him, but it is al- 
ſo particularly a ſcribed to the ſe- 
cond Hypoſtaſis of the Bleſſed Trini- 
ty, who is ac&yGO-», the word or in- 
ward conception of God , or the 
Ideal World. Thus in the 8:hof the 
Proverbs, there is deſcribed a Snb- 
ſtantial Wiſdom { which can be n9 
other but the Divine agy/©-, who is 
the Wiſdom of the Father ) concer- 
ning which it is ſaid, T7he Lord 
poſſeſs d me in the beginning of his 
way, before bis works of old. TI was 
ſet up from everlaſting, from the Bee 
ginning ( and fo St. Fohn, In the Be- 
ginning was the word ) or ever the 
earth was : When there were mo 
Depths I was brought forth ( there's 
the Eternal Generation ) when there 
were mo Fountains abounding with 
Water. Before the mountains were 
ſettled; before the Hills was T1 
brought forth. While as yet he had 
not mare the Earth, nor the Fields, 
mor the higheſt part of the duſt of 
the World. When he prepared the 
Heavens I was there, when he ſet a 
Compaſs upon the face of the Deep. 
When 
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When he eftabliſh'd the Clouds above. 
When he Strengthen'd the fountains of 
the Deep. When he gave to the Sea 
his Decree, that the waters ſhould not 
paſs his Commandment, when he ap- 
pointed the Foundations of the Earth: 
Then was I by him, as one brought 
up with him, and I was daily his 
delight, rejoycing always before him. 
Fhis I think will readily be ac- 
knowleg'd to be a plain and Gra- 
phical Deſcription of the Divine 
A5y©-, or Ideal World. Now of 
this fame Divine. aZy@- it is alfo 


ſaid in the fame Chapter, Counſel is ye, 1 4 


Mine, and found Wiſdom, I am un- 
derſtanding. By me Kings reign, and 
Princes decree Fuſtice, By me Prin- 
ces rule, and Nobles, even all the 
Fudges of the Earth, And again 
V. 20. I lead in the way of Righte- 
onſneſs, in the midſt of the Paths of 
Judgment. And again chap. 9. fays 
the ſame ſubſtantial Wiſdom, whoſo 
is femple let him turn in hither , 
(that is, to the Intellectual Feaſt 
which ſhe is there faid to have pre- 
pared ) and to him that wants un- 
derſtanding 
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derſtanding ſhe ſays, Come eat of my 
bread, and drink of the wine which I 
have mingled. 

XLII. 

By this it is as plain 'as any thing 
can be, that is figuratively exprel- 
ſed, that all our jllumination proceeds 
from the Divine a<y/S-, the ſubſtan- 
tial wiſdom of God. But St. John 
ſpeaks more plainly ; 7his is the true 
light which inlightens every man that 
comes into the world. Now true Light, 
is here the ſame as only Light, and 
implies that all other pretended lights 
are falſe ones. Again ſays our Lord, 
IT am the light of the world. And, I 
am the way, the truth, and the life, 
And again ſays our Lord in his Pray- 
er, Sanitifie them through thy truth, 
thy word is truth :* Which is not 
meant of the written Word, but of 
the Subſtantial and Eternal Word, 
as appears from the Context. Laſt- 
ly, the Apoſtle ſays expreſly of this 
Divine Word, that he is made unto us 
Wiſdom. Which is exactly accord- 
ing to our Hypotheſis that we tee all 
things in the Ideal World, or Divine 
ay©. X LIIL 
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X LIII. 

I might add a great deal more 
to this purpoſe, but I think that 
from theſe conſiderations, joyn'd 
with thoſe of Mr. Malebranche, 'tis 
clear, even to Demonſtration that 
- Man is not his own Light, or a 
Light to himſelf, and alſo that ng 
other Creature can be a Light to 
him, but that he ſees and knows 
all things in the Divine a-y@-, or 
Ideal World , which is that 7zrue 
Light within: him ſo much talkt of 
by Enthuſiaſts, who by a kind of 
blind Parturiency of mind have 
confaſedly glancd at what we have 
here more di/tinly explain'd. That 
all our Light and Illumination pro- 
ceeds wholly trom him who at firſt 
ſaid,let there be light, that we ſee fo 
much of 7ruth as we ſee of God, 
that the Ideas which are in God 
are the very Ideas which we ſee; 
and that the Divne 2ac4y©- is our 
Wiſdom, as well as the Wiſdom of 
his Father. So abſolutely neceſla- 
ry is the Doctrine of Ideas, when 
rightly ſtated to the explaining the 

Mode 
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Mode both of Divine and Fluman 
Knowledge, without which I ſhall 
venture to affirm that they can 


neither of them be explained or un- 
derſtood.” 


. The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


Ince then God is that ntelligi- 
ble Light, in which we ſee and 
know, and ſince we fee and know 
ſo much Truth as God is pleaſed 
to diſcover to, us of himſelf , we 
may hence collec to the advan- 
tage of Devotion, Firſt, What lit- 
tle Reafon the Wiſeſt of us all have 
to be proud of our underſtanding 
and knowledge. We are generally 
more apt to be proud of our under. 
ſtandings than of any thing elſe about 
us, but this we have leaſt reaſon to 
be proud of, there being according 
to the preceding Hypotheſis no o- 
ther difference between a Wiſe Man 
and a Fool, but only that God is 
pleaſed by. his i»-dwelling Ideas to 
i[laminate one more than another, 
or to diſcover more of himſelf to 
one 
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one than he does to another. And if 
ſo, then to be proud of my know- 
ledge, is to be proud that I am 
more dependant upon God than a- 
nother Man is, which indeed+is a 
very proper Argument for Zumi- 
lity, but a very Abſurd one for 
Pride. 

Hence again we may collet haw 
reaſonable 'tis that we ſhould Bleſs, 
Praiſe and Adore God as the fole 
Author of all our Light and Know- 
ledge, as: our immediate Teacher 
and Inſtructer, and that to him 
we ſhould always addreſs our ſelves 
in Prayer for further illumination. 

Laſtly, *twill hence follow that 
we ought always moſt carefully 
to attend to. the Diftates of this 
Light within us, that we ought to 
look upon all Truth as Divine Reve- 
lation,and on as our Reaſon a Divine 
Monitor, as the Ange! of God's Pre- 
ſence. And accordingly to be very 
carctul how we tranſgreſs any of 
his clear Dictates, that we grieve 
not this Angel leſt he ſmite us, that 
we do nothing againſt him, leſt he for- 
fake us. Q The 
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The Aſpiration. 


M Y God, my Light, what is 
man that thou art mindful of 


him, and the ſon of man that thou 
fo regardeſt him > But much more, 
What is Man that he ſhould fo regard 
h:mſelf > that he ſhould regard him- 
felt for that which is leaſt of all his 
own, his Knowledge and Wiſdom ? 
For, O God, we are not a Light to 
our ſelves, but 'tis thou, O God, art 
our Light, and in thy Light do we 
fee Light. 

O my. Wonderful Counſellour, with 
what Humility and Poverty of ſpti- 
rit ought I to reflect upon the rich- 
eſt endowments of my mind, fince I 
ſee only by thy Light, and depend 
upon thee tor what I Xzow, as much 
as for what I am: And how un- 
worthy ſhould 1 be of thy Divine 
Light, ſhould I be puffed up 
through the Abundance of this thy 
Revelation. 

Not unto me therefore, O my 
God, my Light, not unto me, but 

to 
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to thy greatneſs and goodneſs be 
the Praiſe and the Glory. For 'tis 
thy Word, thy Eternal Word, that 
is a Lantern unto my feet, and a light Plal. 11g. 
unto my paths. The Lord is my light 
and my ſalvation, and it is he that Plal. 27. 
teacheth Man Knowledge. 7 wif 
therefore thank the Lord for giving 
me warning, my reins alſo chaſten me Pal. 16. 
in the night-ſeaſon. 

Lighten my Darkneſs thee, I be- 
ſeech, O Father of Lights, and ſhine 
upon me more and more with the 
Brigthneſs of thy glory: O ſend out thy Heb. 1- 
light and thy truth , that they may 
lead me, and bring me unto thy holy Pal. 4 3 
Hill, and to thy dwelling, 

Shew the light of thy countenance 
upon thy ſervant, and teach me thy Fab 115: 
Statutes, O let the Angel of thy 
Preſence goalways before me in this 
my Pilgrimage, and grant that I 
may always attend and give heed 
to his Counſel and Direion, that 
ſo walking in thy Light here, I may 
for ever hve, and for ever rejoyce 
in the full and open Light of thy 
Countenance hereafter, Amen. 

2 Con- 
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Contemplation III. 


Of Man, conſider d as an A- 


morows Creature. 


l. 
Ruth and good Employ , the 
whole capacity of Man, who 
ſeems to be purely defigned and 
made tor the contemplation of the 
former, and for the defire and frut- 
tion of the latter. Having there- 
fore conſider d Man as an Jntelli- 
gent Creature, or as he 1S a Contem- 
plator of Truth, 1 thall now proceed 
to conſider him as an Amorous 
Creature, or as he is a defirer of 
Good, 
IT. 

The management of this ſubject 
ingages me upon the conſideration 
of theſe four things. Firſt, What 
love or deſire is, or wherein the ge- 

neral 
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neral Nature of it does conſiſt - 
Secondly, That Love or Deſire is in 
Man, or that Man is an Amorous 
Being. Thirdly, Whence Man has 
this Aﬀection, or what is the pro- 
per cauſe of it. Fourthly, and laſt- 
ly, After what manner this Aﬀecti- 
on has it ſelf, or how it ſtands pro- 
portion'd to that cauſe. 
IL. 

Now as to the Firſt, I fay that the 
general nature of Love conſiſts in a 
motion of the Soul towards good. But yia. riee- 
this I have ſufficiently explained in # and Re- 
a diſtin& Treatiſe upon this occa- 5m 9 
ſion, to which I ſhall chuſe rather 
to refer my Reader, than to trou- 
ble him or my ſelt with needleſs re- 
petitions, 

[V. 

As to the Second, That there is 
ſuch a motion in Man, I need ſay 
no more, but that we are intimate- 
ly conſcious of it, as much as we 
are of the motion of our Heart, or 
Lungs, or of any other Phyſical 
Impreſſion in or about us. All there- 


fore that I ſhall further infiſt upon 
Q 3 ſhall 
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ſhall be the two laſt things: Firſt, 
What is the proper cauſe ot this mo- 
tion in Man. And, Secondly, After 
what peculiar manner this motion 
has it felt, or ſtands proportioned 
to that cauſe. To theſe two En- 
quiries I thall confine my preſent 
Contemplation. 


As to the cauſe of this motion 
in Man, which we call Love or 
Deſire, I conſider that it muſt be 
the ſame that is the cauſe of all the 
Phyſical motion in the Univerſe. 
Now Phyſical motion is reſolv'd in- 
to 2 double cauſe, an occaſtonal cauſe, 
and an efficient cauſe, The occa- 
ſional cauſe of Phyſical motion is 
emptineſs or wvacuity, For in that 
which” is abſolutely full there can 
be no motion, becauſe of the Im- 
penetrability of Bodies. The efft- 
cient cauſe of Phyſical motion is 
either particular or univerſal. The 
particular is, the preſſure or impulſe 
of particular Bodies one againſt a- 
nother. The univerſal is, no other 
than God himſelf, who in the Crea- 

tion 
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tion of the World ( as the Cartefiax 
Philoſophy rightly ſuppoſes ) di 
ſpenced a certain portion of moti- 
on and reſt to matter, which he ſtill 
preſerves the ſame by his Almighty 
Power. So that if one part of mat- 
ter ceaſe to be moved, fo much 
motion as was in that is transferred 
to another part : And if the mott- 
on of one decreaſes or be dimt- 
niſhed, it is compenſated in ano- 
ther. And fo the fame meaſure of 
motion is always conſerved in the 
Univerſe. And unleſs God be ſup- 
poſed to be the Author of motion, 
'twill be impoſſible to give any ac- 
count of the Original of it. For 
neither can Bodies move themſelves, 
nor can they be moved by one ano-+ 
ther on to Infinity. We muſt there- 
fore at laſt come to a firſt Mover 
uwamoved, which is God. And fo 4- 
riſtotle calls God, T9 CRY KVEY AxavATOY, 
the firſt Mover unmoved. 
VI. 

And thus in the fame Propoſiti- 
on, the motion of Love is alſo re- 
ſolvable into a. double cauſe, an oc- 
4 cafronal 
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cafional cauſe an an eficient cauſe. 
The occaſional cauſe of this moti- 
on, as of the other, is emptineſs or 
vacuity. For Love or Deſire is 
founded upon Indigence and Self- 
inſufficiency of ths Soul, which ha- 
ving not within it ſelf enough to 
content it, is forced to go ont of it 
felf for” ſupplies. And ſo Ariſtotle 
in his Ethics, « YET ANPWOHS T1 erd\eices 1 
eric, Defire is the fulfilling of In- 
digence. And accordingly we find 
that the more weak and indigent 
any Perſon is, ſtill the more abound- 
ing in defire. Thus Children are 
more profuſe in their defires than 
Adult Perſons, Women than Men, 
and the Sick more than thoſe who 
are in Health. This is well ſha- 
dowed forth in Fotham's Parable, 
wherein the Bramble 1s repreſented 
as more ambitious than either the 
Olive-tree, Fig-tree, or the Yine. 
ior he preſently accepted of that 
Empire which they had all de- 
clined. Where there 1s no Indi- 
gence there is no room for Detire ; 
and accordingly God, who is an 

abſojutcly 
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abſolutely fu#Z Being, can no more 
admit of deſire, than a place that 
is abſolutely f#// can admit of mo- 
tion. 

VII. 

As to the efficient cauſe of this 
Moral motion, it is alſo double, as 
in Phyſical Motion. It is ether 
Particular or Univerſal. The parti- 
cular efficient cauſe, are particular 
goods, whether Senſual or Intel- 
leftual. Which act upon the Soul, 
and anſwer to the preſſure or im- 
pulſe of particular Bodies in Natu- 
ral motion. The Univerſal effici- 
ent cauſe, is the Univerſal Good, or 
God, whom we ſuppoſe to have 
imprinted a certain ſtock of moti- 
on upon the Lnrellefual World, as 
he did upon the Natural. Which 
he alſo conſerves and maintains by 
his Omniportence , as he does the 
other. 

VIII 

For, I conſider, that there is the 
ſame necellity of a fr/# 3ſover in 
Moral, as there is in Natural mo- 
tions. And upon the very fame 
| erounc's. 
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grounds. But now tis impoſlible 
that there ſhould be any other jr? 
Mover beſides God. And therefore 
whatever intermediate cauſes there 
may be of this motion, 1t muſt at 
Jaſt be reſolved into an impreſſion 
of God upon our Souls, whom 
therefore I call the @nrverſal effict- 
_ ent cauſe of _ 


And ſo much for the cauſe of this 
motion in Man. I come now to 
conſider the laſt Enquiry, namely, 
after what peculiar manner this 
motion has it ſelf, or how it ſtands 
proportioned to its cauſe. I do 
not mean its occaſronal cauſe, that 
being not ſo properly a cauſe as a 
conditon, but its eficient cauſe. Now 
this being double, Particular and 
Univerſal Good ; the queſtion in 
more explicite terms will be, af- 
ter what peculiar manner our Love 
ſtands afteted or proportioned to 
Particular and Univerſal Good. 

X. 

Now in anſwer to this, I conſt 
der, firſt, That fince God is the 

firſt 
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firſt Mover in the motion of Love, 
he muſt neceſſarily determine this 
motion toward himſelf, or make 
himſelf the term of this motion. 
And the only term too; it being 
impoſſible that God ſhould a& for 
any end different from himſelf. 
Whence it follows, that Univerſal 
good, or good in general,is the only 
good to which we are direfly and 
properly moved -þ God. 
X 


Hence again it follows, that good 
in common, or God, muſt be the 
Primary and Adequate Term or 
Otjet of Love. This being the 
only good to which we are direCt- 
ly moved by God. I fay /iretly,tor 
God moves us to particular goods 
only by moving us to good in gene- 
ral, which is not to move us to them 
direfly, but by accident and indi- 
rectly, God cannot move us diretly 
to any thing but himſelf, that 1s 
to Univerſal good, or good in gene- 
ral, which therefore muſt be the 
Primary and Adequate Term or 
Object of Love. 

XII, 
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XII. 

And this we ſenſibly experiment 
as well as rationally conclude. For 
tis plain that we are conſcious to 
our ſelves of ourloving good as 
good, or good according to its com- 
mon Nature, before we love this or 
that good in particular. And we 
are further conſcious, that when 
we do love any particular good, 
tis only for the fake of the Univer- 
ſal good. We love it only becauſe 
we find in it ſomething of the com- 
mon Natureof good, and the more 
we find of that, the more we love 
it- So that 'tis by that love where- 
by we love good in common, that 
we love any particular g3cd. And 
were it not for this Univerſal good 
we ſhould be able to love nothing, 
Which by the way 1s a plain argu- 
ment of the real exiſtence of ſuch 
Pnuiverſal good, and conſequently 
that there is a Ged. 

XIII. 

For, indeed, to ſpeak out in ſhort 
what I would have, as we under- 
ſtand all things in God, fo 'tis in 
God 
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God we love whatever we love. 
And as when we wnderſtand, the 
Divine Ideas are that which we di- 
rely and properly perceive, and 
Created Beings are only fo far per- 
ceiv'd as they are of a fimilar nature 
with thoſe Ideas, and ſo vertually 
contain'd in them. So when we 
Love, univerſal good, good in com- 
mon, or God is that which we di- 
rely and properly love, and Crea- 
ted goods, or Particular goods are 
only ſo far loved as they reſemble 
and participate of the nature of that 
univerſal good, to which the moti- 
on of our love is Direly and Pri- 
mariiy determined. So that Parti- 
cular goods are as much loved in the 
univerſal good, as Particular Beings 
are ſeen and perceiv'd in the univer- 


ſal Being. 


XIV. 

I further conſider that as we are 
determin'd to good in general Pri- 
marily and Directly, ſo alſo the mo- 
tion whereby we are by God deter- 
mind to it is zeceſſary, invincible and 
irrefiſtable. There is nothing in 

| nature 
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nature more neceſſary, no nor {þ 
neceſſary and invincible as that mo- 
tion whereby we are carried forth 
to good in general. Here the Soul 
muſt not pretend to the leaſt ſha- 
dow oft Liberty, having no more 
command over this motion, than 
ſhe has over the motion of the Sun, 
"Tis not eafie to conceive how God 
himſelf ſhould fx this motion, but 
'tis plain that Man cannot any way 
command it. 


X V. 

But there is not the ſame neceſ- 
ſity of Determination in our moti- 
on towards Particular good. I fay 
not the fame. M. Malebranche will 
allow zone, but 'tis plain that ſome 
there is. For ſince we are invincibly 
determin'd to the Love of good in 
general, we mult needs love good 
as ſuch, and conſequently in every 
degree of Participation, the general 
Reaſon of good being in ſome mea- 
ſure or other found in every degree 
of Particular good. Loving there- 
fore good as good we are neceſlari- 


ly 
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ly determin'd to love every degree 
of good, and conſequently every 
particular good , with a Nataral 
Love, ſo far as we conſider it as 


00d, 
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But becauſe this Particular good 
is not the Greateſt good, and con- 
ſequently in ſome junctures may 
come into ccmpetition with a grea- 
ter, hence it comes to paſs that we 
may upon the whole have more 
reaſon to will and retuſe it, than to 
will and embrace it, and fo are not 
determin'd neceſſarily to an AZſo- 
late, eftetual and thorough love of 
it, though yet we mult love it as 
good with a natural love as be- 
tore. 

XVII. 

For 'tis impoſſible that we ſhould 
ever nill Good, as we nill Evil, any 
more than we can wzll Evil as we 
will Good. But as our willing of Evil 
15 always with a mixture of w:ll;xg, 
though willing may in ſome jun» 
Ctures prevail, 10 ournilling of good 
is always with a mixture of w//ing, 


through 
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though in ſome junctures nilling 
may prevatl : we cannot hate good 
with a Pure Hatred, though it be 
only a /efſer good, any more than 
we can love evil with a Pure Love, 
though a /eſſer evil. 

XV IIT. 

Whenever therefore by the Com- 
petition of goods we are ingaged 
to nill any Particular good, we do 
alſo will it at the fame time. But 
in different reſpe&s. We will itas 
good, and we nill it as a leſſer good, 
we will it ſecundum guid, according 
to a certain reſpe&t, and we nill it 
ſimply and Abſolutely: that is in 
other words, though we have ſome 
reaſon to will it, namely its proper 
good, in which reſpe& we neceſſari- 
ly will it, and conſequently always, 
yet we have more reaſon to nill it in 
the preſent jun&ture, as ſtanding in 
competition with a greater good, 
and the ſtronger motive takes place 
as to Abſolute and Effe@ual love or 


choice. 
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XIX. 
This I cannot better illuſtrate 

than by the example of Weights in 

a Ballance, For though that Scale 

which has moſt weight in it , weighs 

down, yet it mult needs be allow'd 
that the other Scale does alſo 
weigh and prels downwards, thorgh 
not effectually, becauſe otherwiſe 
as much weight would be required 
to make it weigh effetually down as 
if it were quite empty. Andtims tis 
in the preſent caſe. Though for 
the Prevalency of Reaſons in ſome 
jun&tures the Scale may - weigh 
down for the nill:ng of good, yet 
the other Scale alſo preſſes, though 
not effetually. And this is what 
the Schools term a Yelleity, or Na- 
tural Inclination. And 'tis with 
this Velleity, or natural inclination, 
that we are neceſſarily determin'd 
to love even Particular good ; but 
we are not neceſlarily detcrmin'd 
to love it abſolutely and eilectuaily, 
becauſe there is no particular good, 
but what may come in Compett- 
tion with a greater, and then n_ 
Wi 
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will be more Reaſon to »1l/ it than 
to wil} it, and the heavieſt Scale will 
weigh down. 


X X. 

And thus have I ſhewn after 
what peculiar manner -our Love 
ſtands afteted or proportion'd to 
Particular and Univerial good. The 
difference conſiſts in theſe two 
things. ©niverſal gond is the Pri- 
mary and Dirett Obje of our Love, 
but our Love tends towards Parti- 
cular good only ſecundarily and in- 
diretly, for the take of what it has 
of the Univerſal. Then again there 
is Ditterence as to the Neceſſity of 
the Determination, as well as to 
the Primarineſs of it. There is in- 
deed Neceflity on both ſides, but 
not in like manner, We are neceſ- 
farily determin'd to Love univerſal 
go0d Abſolutely and Thoroughly. The 
Scale does not only weigh here, 
but weighs down. But weare not de- 
termind to love any Particular good 
Abſolurely and Thoraughly, but oaly 
to love it with a Natural Tuclinati- 

on 
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on or Velleity, And to ſuch a love 
of it we are as neceſſarily deter- 
min'd, as we are to the love of uni- 
verſal good ; but the Attral Choice 
of it 1s not neceſſary, there being 
no Particular good to the Abſolute 
and Effedtual love, of which we are 
invincibly derermin'd. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


"THE Amorouſneſs of Humane 

{ Nature, as we have here con- 
ſiderd it, contains in it many and 
great incitements to Devotion. For 
Firſt, ſince the Occafional Cauſe of 
our love is Indigence and Empti- 
neſs, we have great reaſon to be 
humble and lowly in Spirit , eſpe- 
cially conſidering that we are 
continually admoniſh'd of this our 
Indigence, as often as we are 
—— to our ſelves that we 
ove. 


Again 
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Again, ſince God is the Princis« 
pal Efficient C2uſe of Love, and the 
firſt mover in all Moral as well as 
Natural motion, it 1s highly rea- 
ſonable that he ſhould be Princi- 
pally loved by us from whom we 
receive our Love, and that we 
ſhould be mighty careſu] how we 
pervert this D:vine Impreſſion to any 
undue objcct. 


Again, ſince God moves us Di- 
realy and Primarily only to him- 
ſelf, and ſince univerſal good. is 
therefore the Primary and Diredt 
Object of our Love, hence it will 
tollow that we ought alſo to make 
God the Primary and Direct Ob- 
ject of our Love, and that we 
ought to Love nothing for zt ſelf, 
but only in and for Ged. 


And laſtly, ſince we are neceſla- 
rily dctermind to love good in 
general, 4Lſoulutely and Effettually , 
Ly ſuch 2 motion as we can net- 
ther re//t, nor any way Command 
or Medcrate; hence it appears 

how 
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how highly neceſlary it is that we 
ſhould expllicitly fix all that Love 
upon God, as having all that good 
in him to which we aſpire with a 
Blind, Confuſe and Indefinite, though 
Neceſſary Appetite. 


The Aſpiration. 


Y God, My Love, how ab- 

& furd a thing is it that an 
Amorous Creature ſhould be a Proud 
Creature! My Love is occafion'd 
by my Indigence, and I cannot 
Love, but I am minded of that 
Iadigence ; how ill then would 
Pride become me, having ſo much 
reaſon to be humble, and that rea- 
ſon ſo continually ſet before me ! 


Divine Fountain of Love, *tis 
from thee I receive all my Love, 
and upon whom ſhould I place it 
but upon thee ? The fire that de- 
ſcends from Heaven, where ſhould 
it be ſpent but upon the Altar 2 
W-2 Thou 
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Thou haſt a Right, O my God to 
all my Love, for I cannot love 
thee with any Love but what is 
thy own. O then do thou Regulate 
tliis thy own Dzvine Impreſſi on, and 
orant I may never ſin againſt thee, 
by the abuſe of that Love which 
thou haſt given me. 7 thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
for doing ſo much towards the 
guidance and Regularion of my 
Love, as to carry me Directly on- 
ly to Univerſal good , thereby 
teaching me that I ought to make 
thee the only Dire and Primary 
Objet of my Love. My God, I 
will love as thou teacheſt me, the 
Firſt and Direct Motion of Love 
ſhall be towards thee, and whate- 
ver | love beſides thee, I will love 
only in and for thee. 


I thank thee, alſo My God , for 
that thou haſt made it fo neceſſary 
for me to love univerſal good. 
Thou, O God, art this univerſal 
good, and I ought to love thee 
with the very ſame Love where- 

with 
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with I love Happineſs it ſelf. O 
that I were as neceſſarily inclined 
to love thee, as I am to love Hap» 
pineſs ! I do not deſire to be truſted 
with any Liberty in the Love of 
thee. But this, my God, I can- 
not hope for, till I ſhall ſee thee 
as thou art. O let me therefore 
love thee to the utmoſt Capacity 
of a Free Creature. Thou, O God, 
haſt ſet no Bounds to my love of 
thee, O let not me ſet any. My 
God, I do not, I love thee with all 
my. Heart, Soul, Mind and Strength. 
Lord thou knoweſt all things, thou 
knoweſt that I love thee. 
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Contemplation IV. 


Man conſid. r d as an Irregular 


Lower.. 


[. 

j Itherto we have conſidered 

Man as God made him. He 
was made by God, a Creature, an 
Tnte/lizent Creature, and an Amorous 
Creature. The two firſt of which 
1umport the Perſetion of God attu- 
ally participated by him, in as much 
as in him he not only hives, moves 
and has his Being, tut in him has 
all his D:derſtaading alſo. The laſt 
imports in him a z-»dexcy to the 
Divine Pertection ; which is alſo 
an attzal Perieftion of his own Na- 
ture, and ſuch as God alſo has 
thercin !mplanted. And thus far 
is Man wholcly the Divine Wor- 


manſhip, 
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manſhip, and carries in him the 
Image of him that made him. Let 
us now conſider him as he has 
made himlelf, and is as it were his 
own Creature. 


IT. 

Now thus to conſider Man, is to 
conſider him as an Jrregular Lover. 
And to do this fully, and to the 
purpoſe intended, Three things will 
be requiſite. Firſt, To ſhew what 
it is to be an /rregular Lover. Se- 
condly, Hw prone and apt Man is 
to Love [rregularly. Thirdly, That 
Man himſelt 1s the Author of this 
proneneſs of his to {rregslar Love. 


III. 

In relation to the firſt, if it be 
demanded, What it 1s to be an Jr- 
regular Lover > I aniwer in one 
word, That 'tis to be a Foel. Sin 
and Folly, Sinner and Fool, are words 
in Scripture of a like fignification, 
and are indifterently uſed one for 
the other. And we are taught in 
the Schools of Morality, that every 
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Sinner is ignorant. Tlds 6 uoxegs dvven, 
fays the Socratical Proverb. Indeed, 
Sin has its Birth in Folly, and eve- 
ry ſtepof its progreſs is Folly, and 
its concluſron 1s in Folly. But this 
will appear more diſtintly from 
the conſideration of theſe two 
things. Firſt, Of the abſurdity and 
madneſs of the choice which every 
Irregular Lover makes. And, Se- 
condly, The error and miſtake that 
muſt neceſlarily precede in his 
Judgment, before he does or can 
make 1t. 


I'V. 

As for the abſurdity of his choice, 
tis the greateſt that can be ima- 
gined,. For what is it that he 
chuſes? *Tis to do that which he 
muſt and certainly will repent of, 
and wiſh he had never done, either 
in this World, for its neſs and fin- 
fulneſs ; or, in the next, tor its ſad 
effetts and conſequences. "Tis to de- 
ſpiſe the Authority, Power, Fuſtice 
and Coodneſs of God : "tis to tranf- 


grels his Commands, which are 
good 
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good and equitable, and in keeping 
of which there 1s preſent, as well as 


future reward. "Tis to act againſt 


the Frame of his Rational Nature, 
and the Divine Law of his Mind: 
'tis to diſturb the Order and Har- 
mony of the Creation, and by Ex- 
tra-lineal motions to violate the Sa- 
cred Intcreſt of Society. Tis, /aſtly, 
to incur the Anger of an Omnipo- 
tent and Juſt God, and to hazard 
falling trom his Supreme Good and 
the laſt end of his Being, and the 
being 'ruined in his be/t Intereſt to 
all Etcrnity. 


V. 

All this the 1rregu/ar Lover part- 
ly actually incurs, and partly puts 
to the hazard in every wrong mo- 
tion of his Love, And for what 
is all this 2 Is it for any conſidera- 
ble intereſt, for any thing that 
bears ſomething of proportion, and 
may pretend to competition and a 
rival Weight in the oppoſite Scale 
of the Ba/lance 2 No, 'tis only for a 
ſhadow, for a trifle, for the gratifica- 
lon 
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tion of ſome baſer appetite, for the 
acquirement of ſome little intereſt, 
which has nothing to divert us 
from adhering to that which is tru- 
Iy our beſt, but only that poor ad- 
vantage of being preſent, tho at 
the ſame time its vanzty be preſent 
with it. 


VI. 

And now is this a choice for a 
wiſe Man, for a Man of common 
Senſe > Nay, is it a choice for a 
Man in his rizht Wits to make? 
Were a Man to beg an Eſtate, 
would one need a better demonſtra- 
tion of a Man's being a Fool, than 
ſuch a procedare as this? It there- 
fore abſurdity of choice be any ar- 
gument of folly, the Irregular Lo- 
ver 1s certainly a very great Fool, 
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VII. 

But his folly will further appear if 
we conſider, Secondly, the error and 
miſtake that muſt neceſſarily pre- 
cede in his Judgment before he does 
or- can make ſuch a choice. All 
IrrC» 
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irregularity of Love is founded up- 
on ignorance and miſtake. For as 
'tis impoſſible to chuſe evil as evil 
in general, ſo is it no leſs impoſlible 
to chuſe or will any particular kind 
of evil, as evil; and conſequently, 
tis impoſſible to will the evil of 
fin as ſuch, { the Devil himſelt can't 
love fin as ſin. ) If therefore it be 
choſen, it muſt be choſen under the 
appearance of good , and it can 
have this appearance no otherwiſe 
than as conſidered as a leſſer evil, 
( for that's the only way whereby 
an evil may appear good or eli- 
gible.) And fo it muſt be conſider'd 
betore 1t be choſen. 


V ITT. 

He therefore that chuſes fin, con- 
ſiders it at the inſtant of commil- 
ſion, as a lefler evil. And therein 
conſiſts his error and miſtake. He is 
cither habitually or attually ignorant. 
He either has not the habitual 
knowledge of all thoſe things which 
ſhould preſerve him in his duty, or 
at leaſt he has not the aftual con- 

{ideration 
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ſideration of them. For 'tis that 
which muſt bring him to repentance, 
And 'tis impoſlible a Man thould 
fin with the very ſame Thoughts, 
Convictions and Confiderations about 
him, as he has when he repents. 
This I fay is no more poſlible than 
for a Ballance to move to contrary 
ways with the fame Weight, and in 
the ſame Poſture. He therefore that 
ſins, wants that conſideration at 
leaſt to keep him 7 his duty, which 
when he repezts, brings him ?o 
it. And is therefore ignorant and 
miſtaken. 


I X. 

The ſum of this matter is, who- 
ever thinks fin a leſſer evil, is mi- 
ſtaken in his judgment, But who- 
ever commits fin, does then think 
it a leſſer evil: therefore whoever 
commits fin is miſtaken in his 


judgment ; ſo great is the folly of 


Irrezular Leve, both in reference to 
the abſurdity of the choice, and to 
the error and mitake of the chuler. 
And fo great rcaion has every 1r- 

regular 
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regular Lover to take up that con» 
ſeſſion of the Pſalmiſt, So fooliſh was 


I, and ignorant : and even as a beaſt 


before thee, Plal. 73. 


\ 


X. 

Having thus conſidered what it 
is to be an Irregular Lover, let us 
now in the Second place conſider 
how prone and apt Man 1s to be 
guilty of /rregular Love. "Tis the 
grand diſadvantage of our Mortal 
condition, to have our Soul con- 
ſorted with a diſproportionate and 
uncompliant Vehicle, and to have her 
aſpiring Wings pinn'd down to the 
ground. We have a mixt conſti- 
tution, made up of two vaſtly dif- 
ferent ſubſtances, with Appetites 
and Inclinations to difterent Ob- 
jects, ſerving to contrary Intereſts, 
and ſteering to oppoſite Points. A 
compound of Fleſh and Spirit, a 
thing between an Ange! and a 
Beaſt, Welug about with us a Bedy 
of fin; and the Earthly Tabernacle 
weighs down the mind. We are at 
perpetual War and Dceiance wit 
our 
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our ſelves, divided like the Planeta- 
ry Orbs, between contrary motions 
and imperte& tendencies, and like 
a faitious State, diſtracted and di- 
ſturbed with a ſwarm of jarring and 
rebellious Paſſions. The Spirit in- 
deed is willing, but then the Fleſh 
is weak. We have, 'tis true, a Law 
in our Minds, but then we have al- 
ſo another in our Members, which 
wars always, and moſt times pre- 
vails againſt that of our Mind, and 
brings vs into captivity to the Law 
of ſin; ſo that as the Apoſile fays, 
we cannot do the things which 
we would. 


X I. 

But, notwithſtanding this ſtrong 
ivigoration of the Animal Life,puth- 
ing us ſtill on to the enjoyment of 
ſenſible good, were our Intellectual 
part always awake, and equally at- 
textive to that Divine Light which 
ſhines within her, Man would al- 
ways love regalarly, tho with -the 
relutancy of an imperte&t motion 
to the contrary. But *tis far other- 

wile. 
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wiſe. We do not always equally 
attend to the Divine //lumination, 
but the light of our Underſtand- 
ings is often under an Fclipſe, and 
io does not {thine upon our wills 
with an cqual and uniform bright- 
neſs. Hence it comes to pals that 
our judgments and apprehenfſions 
of things are various and changea- 
ble. And from this variety and 
changeableneſs of our Judgements, 
procecds great varicty and change- 
bleneſs in our W:/\s. 

XII. 

Now this being the condition of 
Man, he muſt needs be very prone 
and liable: tro ſrregular Lows. For 
being always ſtrong inclined to fen- 
{tble good, and not having the Eye 
of his attention equally open and a- 
wake, he will be oiten apt ro be aitu- 
ally izzorant of what he habitually 
knows, and ( eſpecially in the heat 
of a temptation ) to judge ſenſible 
g00d a greater good than that which 
is Moral and Divine, and conlſc- 
quently the want of ſenſible good 
to be a greatcr evil than ſin, an io 
>) rather 
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rather than want the enjoyment of 
ſenſible good he will conſent to the 
commiſſion of ſin, which through 
want of due attention he then erro- 
neouſly thinks the leſſer evil of the 
two. XIII. 

Thus apt and obnoxious 1s Man 
to Irregular Love. But that which 
moſt of all aggravates the badneſs 
of his condition,is that 'tis all owing 
to himſelf, and that he himſelf is the 
ſole Author of this his proneneſs to 
Irregular Love. Tis a point Uni- 
verſally received, That the preſent 
ſtate of Man is not that ſtate where- 
in God firſt made him, but a ſtate of 
degeneracy and depravation. And, 
indeed, tis no way congruous to ſup- 
poſe that God could with the Ho- 
nour of his Attributes fend ſuch a 
piece of Work immediately our of 
his Hands, as Man is now. And if 
God could not make Man at firſt 
in ſuch a ſtate as-he is now in, then 
neither could he ſubjet him to it 
without ſin. For, if he could ſubject 
him to it without fin, then he might 
as well have made him ſo at-fr/t ; 
bur, 
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but, *tis ſuppoſed that he could not 
make him ſo at firſt, and therefore 
neither could he ſubje& him to this 
condition without ſin. And if not 
without fin, then not without ſin 
really and truly committed by him. 
For, to ſubject him to this conditi- 
on for the fake of ſin arbitrarily im- 
puted only, is the fame as to do it 
without any fin at all. *Tis neceſla- 
ry therefore to pre-ſuppoſe ſome re- 
al fin or other in Man as the cauſe 
of this his depravation and great 
proneneſs to Irregular Love. 
XIV. 

But, now whether every Man 
ſinned in his own Perſon for him- 
ſelf, and ſo was his own Adam, ac- 
cording to the Z/ypothe/rts of the 
Pre-exiſtentiaries ; or, whether one 
common Perſon ſinned for all the 
reſt, as tis more vulgarly held, I 
ſhall not here take upon me to de- 
termine. *Tis ſufficient to ſay, in ge- 
neral, that 'tis neceſſary to preſup- 
pole ſome Sin or other in man, truly 
and properly Speaking, asthe Cauſe 
of this his Depraved and Miſerable 
S 2 Condition. 
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Condition. And they that can Intel- 
ligibly make out Original Sin, as tis 
uſually termd, to be ſuch , may 
make ule ol that FHypotheſts. Bur, 
if that be not intelligible, then we 
mult -of neceflity come to Pre-ex- 
i/tence. However it be, this only 1 
contend tor at preſent, that ſome 
ſin or other muſt be fup poſed in 
Man anteccaent to this his conditi- 
Mn, and that tis through his own 
fault that he 1s fo prone to Irregular 
Love. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion, 


HIS whole Contemplation 
ſerves very much to the grea- 
telt Humziliation and Mortification of 
l Man, both belore God, and' all his 
| Fellow-Creatures. bor, it Irreoular 
Love be to monſtrous a deformity, 
and fo great a folly, and if Man ke 
ſo very prone to /rregaſzr Love, and 
is allo him{clf the Author of that 
Pronencis, what ftronger Conmbinatie 
on O: Argi uNent Can ticre be 1ma- 
gined, lor /ſumility and Lowlizeſs of 
SPIrIt, 
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Spirit. For this is the worſt that can 
be faid of any thing, and 1s the Sum 
and 4b/tratt of all that's baſe and vile. 

[t may alſo, Secondly, be argued 
from the great evil of /rregular Love, 
and from our great pronenefs to be 
guilty of it, that it highly concerns 
us to have conſtant recourſe to God 
in Prayer, for his Divine aid and af- 
ſiſtance, againlt falling into that 
which is ſo great a Fo/ly, and fo great 
a Miſchief, and which by an Inftirmi- 
ry of our own contracting we are fo 
very apt to tall into. 


The Aſpiration. 


FO thce, O my God, bclongs 

Praiſe and Aderation , for 
endowing me with thoſe excellent 
Powers of 7zderſ{tandiaz and Love, 
but to me Shame and Contuſion 
of tace, for mfapplying the one, and 
not attending to the D.Aates ot the 
other. 

I Lluſh, O my God, and am afha- 
med to think that my nature ſhould 
land io much inclinci to irregular 
Love, 
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Love, a thing ſo full of Miſchief 
and Folly, but much more that I 
my ſelf ſhould bring my ſelf into 
ſuch a ſtate of impotence and 
depravation, My heart ſheweth 
me the great Foulneſs and Abomi- 
nableneſs of Sin, and yet I find my 
ſelf over prone to commit it. So 
Fooliſh am I and Ignorant, and even 
as a Beaſt before thee. 

But I deſire, O my God, to be 
yet more vile. I am not vile e- 
nough in my own eyes, though 
too much ſo in thine. Nor canl 
ever be vile enough in my Opinzon, 
for being ſo vile in my Nature. 
Strike me then I beſeech thee with 
a deep, and with a lively ſenſe of 
my own Wretchedneſs, and make 
me as Humble as I am Wicked. 

And ſince, through the Infirmity 
of my fleſh, Iam ſo apt to err in the 
conduct and application of my Love, 
0 hold thou up my goings in thy Paths, 
that my Footſteps ſlip not. Make me 
always to attend to that Divine Light 
of thine within my Breaſt,and let the 
victorious ſweetneſs of thy Grace out- 

charm 
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charm all the reliſhes of ſenſible good. 

But above all, Keep thy Servant from 
Preſumptuous fins, left they get the 
Dominion over me. And let all theſe 

words of my mouth, and this whole 
meditation of my heart be always accep- 

table inthy fight, O Lord, my ſtrength gc , A 
and my redeemer. Amen. 
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